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we say 


to old fashioned publishers who claim that a book must prove itself 
locally, in the author’s home region, before it receives a national pub- 
licity and advertising campaign. 


The fallacy of this reasoning is proved every day at Pageant 
Press by the stacks of orders that flow from every state in the Union 
and abroad. While Pageant Press is promoting your book locally, at 
the same time it emphasizes the national market. Individuals, book- 
sellers, librarians and wholesalers write, phone and wire for Pageant 
Press books which they see advertised in full page, attractive and il- 
lustrated ads in important publications such as: 


@ RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
@ LIBRARY BULLETIN 
@ NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
@ SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
@ NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW 


Books, like cigarettes, washing machines and automobiles, 
don’t sell themselves. ‘hey need the sales stimulus of advertising to 
put a potential reader in touch with a book of interest to him. \ In 
choosing a publisher for your book, you want a firm that believes in 
regular display advertising campaigns and not just sporadic annual 
bursts restricted to a few authors who can afford lavish extra payment. 
We're advertising minded and because our books sell in bookshops 
across the nation they are as attractive as any from the biggest and 
best of royalty publishers with good, clear type, fine antique paper 
and beautifully designed and colorfully printed jackets. If illustrations 
are required, our artists provide these reasonably and capably. In all, 
we offer the public an attractive package—the product, (your book) , 
receives a good send off on its mission to make friends and win success. 


If you have faith in your book, if you feel that it deserves a 
chance to succeed and that people should be reading it, send today for 
our free booklet A-11 which will give you full details of our sensible 
and reasonable plan. We'll also send a sample jacket and examples of 
our advertising. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Here‘s How Palmer 
Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


* Post Writer Praises Palmer 

“Be assured that my sale of a story 
to Saturday Evening Post will make 
| no difference in my attitude toward 

studying your course—except, if pos 
sible, to make me work harder. I 
) have already benefited from the Pal- 
mer course.”—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 


New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons I sold my 
first article, then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, and recent- 
ly adapted it for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and encouragement.” 
—E. N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Two Sales Bring $255 

“Before completing the course I 
sold two stories: one for $110, th 
other for $145. They were punch 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a tw 
bit dictionary on one side, the Pal 
mer lessons on the other. When th 


Plenty of it. But with Palmer's hel 
I know I'll be lucky again.”—Ada 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


So you can see for terre how interesting, how help 
Palmer Training may to you, we make this gener 
free offer to send you 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, wi! 
(8) actual writing assignments showing how you “‘learn 


doing;” 
(Cc pe answers ‘peri how professional writers actua 
t wor 
(D) illustrated 40-p. ge book “The Art of Writing Salab 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details 
our complete seg need by our staff of profession 
writers; and what famous outhors, students and gra 
uates say about Training. 
Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obi 
gation, how Palmer home study training may help you 
a writer. Send today. 


blished 1917 
Approved for Veterans 
Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-112 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 


Please free sample lesson and book, 
“The Art 5 Writing Salable Stories,” explaining the 


unique features your training. This request is 
and ped salesman will call. "Please print 
clearly. 


\ 
going got tough, I turned to the les# 
sons. The answer was there. Luck® 
| 
ul 3 
Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Writing 
Salable 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycomore 
Mr. ) 
Miss ) 
Check here ( ) if veteran. 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can't 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter |i 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called “The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifiy 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


ere is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
stories published today. Are you using it? 


post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


ASTER FORMULA 


.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


| This 48 Page Copyrighted booklet helps solve 


writers’ toughest problems. How to develop 


- story plots quickly and easily. 
Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada 
N. I. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 


333 33 
$ 3,000,000 


IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send today for FREE “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the bigges.« contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A Philo. 7, Pa. 


Come, gather round 


By NeELson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


Saas apple growers would be pretty sad if we 
ate their product only in Apple Week. So 
would the humorists if we confined our guffaws 
and giggles to National Laugh Week. 

As for poets, they have just one day—not a week 
—set apart for them, as I mentioned last month. 
Poetry Day has come and gone, but recent mail 
tells of day-by-day efforts to develop more interest 
in poetry. 

For instance, Hilda Peterson has been conduct- 
ing classes in poetry-writing for the townspeople 
of Roseburg, Oregon. Now the board of education 
has incorporated the courses into its adult educa- 
tion program. Another achievement of this local 
poetry movement is the publication of an attrac- 
tive anthology, A Gift of Words, made up of poems 
by residents and former residents of the county. 
Any day I look for the Chamber of Commerce to 
get out a bulletin listing poetry, as well as fruit 
and lumber, among Roseburg’s main assets. 

Encouraged by the reception accorded A Gift of 
Words, Mrs. Peterson is developing plans for simi- 
lar anthologies in other communities in her state. 

There is no patent on the idea. I don’t see why 
it shouldn’t work in a lot of communities all over 
the country. Doubtless the anthologies will do 
little better than break even financially—but what 
poet daydreams of making a wad of money out of 
his work, unless for a prize jingle praising Eversour 
Vinegar or Doc Barker’s Canine Calories? 

NOTE from Cecil Rockwell of Miami, Flori- 

da, points with proper pride to the 500 poets 
(many of them contributors to the ao maga- 
zines) in the half-million population of Greater 
Miami. If I may be permitted to project the figure 
over the whole United States, that would make 
150,000 poets in our country—enough to exert real 
influence. 

The poets in Miami, Mrs. Rockwell writes, are 
disturbed about diminishing markets for verse— 
as what poets are not? What to do about it, what 
to do about it. 

Anyone who can solve this problem will have 
the thanks—plus probably the autographed books— 
of all the poets in the country. 

Many editors are convinced that only a few 
readers like poetry. It’s not going to change an 
editor’s opinion for you or me to write and tell 
him he ought to publish more verse. Like as not, 
he’ll just be suspicious enough to say, “Ah, I'll bet 
that guy would like to sell me a poem for every 
issue.” 

It might have some effect to write a letter prais- 
ing—with reasons—a particular poem in his maga- 
zine which has impressed you. He may conclude 
that there are folks who like poetry and know why. 

As for the editor who never uses a poem—well, 
in time editors resign or are called to Paradise . . . 
F‘S mail gets more attention in magazine offices 

than many people suppose. For one thing, it is 
not nearly so extensive as one might think—except 
on sensational or controversial stuff. 
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The editor of a mass circulation periodical told 
an author friend of mine how gratifying the reader 
response to a short story of his had been. 

“How many letters did you get?” asked my 
friend, envisioning himself as the Man of the 
Month in a million homes. 

“Twelve,” said the editor impressively. 

T doesn’t take much of an obstacle to deter me 

in my writing. A big cobweb in my path will 
send me skedaddling. 

When I read Frank Ball’s article about stamina 
in last month's Author & Journalist, | was ashamed 
of my sporadic efforts. Now I am blushing again 
from learning about the career of John H. Griffin, 
author of the highly original novel, The Devil 
Rides Outside. 

It is not Griffin’s total blindness that gives me 
pause. Not a few blind people have succeeded in 
writing. Homer, so tradition goes, was blind. 

What impresses me is the way this man has al- 
ways accepted any obstacle, any challenge, as an 
opportunity. In psychiatric studies he found music 
a help to psychotic patients. He didn’t ask the aid 
of trained musicians—he studied musicology him- 
self, and in his twenties became an internationally 
recognized authority on Gregorian chant. 

He found he needed foreign languages. He 
learned seven of them. 

A few years ago he became blind as a result of 
war injuries. Did this tragedy stop him? On the 
contrary, it offered him new challenges, which to 
him meant new opportunities. While he continued 
lecturing on plainsong, he bought a farm in Texas 
and made a scientific study of cattle breeding. Be- 
fore long his purebred cattle were taking blue rib- 
bons at livestock shows and he was ranked as an 
important figure in animal husbandry. 

Griffin had not previously been a writer, except 
of occasional articles, but he found himself faced 
with the need to clarify his thoughts, especi:lly 
about his experiences in studying Gregorian music 
in French monasteries. The result was his first 
novel, The Devil Rides Outside. He has six o'her 
books on the way to completio:. 

With all this achievement, Griffis: is now only 32 
years old. A man of great naturai yifts? Sure. But 
I suspect that you and I, with lesser gifts, might 
surprise ourselves if we met every obstacle, every 
challenge, the way John Griffin has done. 

UMEROUS readers of Auth:r & Journalist 

write in of sales they have made o: the basis 
of information in the magazine—not i:irequently 
to publications they otherwise would never have 
thought of as possible outlets for their material. 
Such experiences reinforce their faith in the aphor- 
ism that there is a market for every good manu- 
scrint. 

Now comes a letter from the editor of a small 
but selective book publishing house expressing 
pleasure that two of its most promising authors 
came to the firm as the result of an announcement 
in “What Editors Want.” As I’ve remarked before, 
editors are as glad to find a new author with new 
ideas as the author is to be discovered. 

After all, though younger writers sometimes do 
not realize it, authors and editors and publishers 
have one common purpose: to interest readers. All 
the successful ones work together to this end. 
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YOU ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


In addition to teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction 
techniques which lead to sales, THE PAULINE BLOOM WORK- 
SHOP offers you help with the individual writing problems 
which are peculiarly yours because they grow out of your 
own experiences, your own special sensibilities, your own 
personal reactions to life. 

YOU ARE A CLASS OF ONE 
PAULINE BLOOM guides you and helps you with YOUR poar- 
ticular background and needs and wishes in mind. She criti- 
cizes your story not after it is all written, with the mistakes 
crystalized in your mind and cemented into the story struc- 


ture, but 

as you plan ry write Bor J mistakes as you 
go along, and YOU FEEL SecuRe’ “AB UT THE WORK BE- 
HIND YOU. 

PAULINE BLOOM has herself sold hundreds of mss. to all 
kinds of markets including the top slicks. She has taught 
hundreds of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in 
her own classes. (For further information about Miss Bloom, 
see WHO’S WHO" IN THE EAST)). And she can teach YOU 
to make the most of your writing ability. 

This is a new course, based on markets and circumstances 
TODAY. ‘IT HAS BEEN TESTED AND PROVED 

U 


E YOURSELF A CHANCE 

ONE SALE TOA SECONDARY. MARKET CAN YOUR: 
COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR W. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 

Have you a story which should sell but doesn’t? Paulin 
Bloom can tell you what's wrong, and what to do to make i 
right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 ‘minimum. Paymen 
ps stamped envelope should accompany script. Special rate 
‘or books. 


PAULINE | BLOOM ‘WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-A, Brooklyn 13, 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell me q 


your step-by-step help. 


Approved as a correspondence course under the laws of thé 
State of New York 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS - 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 


to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more ne: Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


t 

SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 

1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 

Please Send me YOur fre. bookies ond 

other information abous THE CREAT ye 

ABiLity PEVELOpER. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coeching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, | market 
them for you. 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel—at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. Write 
for information. 


“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working methods” is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 

' WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Writing with a 
Professional Writer .. 


the way | learned to write fiction. And | sold both 

llier’s and Saturday Evening Post within eighteen 
ths after | began to write. | have now had five 
ks published, three more in the making, and have 
twenty-seven magazine markets in the U.S., and 
foreign markets. 


For a few months only, between major writing jobs, 
» Tam going to offer my exclusive collaborative course 
to a limited number of aspirants. 


| WRITE WITH YOU! 


No stereotype lessons . . . no stilted formulas . . . 
not a fiction writing school, but INDIVIDUAL COL- 
LABORATIVE instruction from an ESTABLISHED 
writer, 


WE ACTUALLY WRITE STORIES TOGETHER! 


Complete information upon request 


ZACHARY BALL 


Box 455 .. . Little River station . . . Miami, Fla. 


What readers say 


Back to the Typewriter 


I enjoyed so much Mr. Thursday's “Wild Editors 
I Have Known.” Though If am still an aspiring 
author, having started accumulating rejection slips 
two years ago, I found great encouragement from 
this witty, pithy article. The most encouraging 
words for my blue funk were, “If you can really 
write, you will succeed; don’t ever doubt that.” 

As to whether I can really write, I am not com- 
petent to judge, but do know that I am happier 
when writing than doing anything else. I get dis- 
couraged—with the slips—lay off writing for several 
days, then feel that peculiar drawing toward my 
typewriter that I cannot resist. I come back to it 
humbly, and apologetically as if I had been untrue 
to a person. 

FE. HANSEN 

Miami Shores, Fla. 


Thank-You’s to Editors 

Some time ago I read in the magazine an 
objection to sending a thank-you note for a 
check. “Far be it from me to bother those busy 
editors,” was somewhat the language used. 

I thought about the matter and for a time 
ceased to send thank-you notes. However, it 
bothered me, seeming so discourteous, so men- 
tioned it in sending a thank-you letter to Harold 
A. Sandstrom, short story editor of the Boston 
Post. To my surprise, I received a reply from 
him! I quote his letter: 

“Your kind note of May Ist is going to be 


answered before the month of flowers passes into 


oblivion for this year—thank you very much for 
your words of encouragement. 

“Personally, I disagree with that A & J refer- 
ence about notes to editors; we are human, too, 
and believe me, the things that sometimes are 
thought and too often written by unthinking 
people are cancers to the minds of men such as 
we. What is life unless there are words of kind- 
ness passed along wherever they are deserved and 
appreciated? Please continue to be yourself, and 
overlook that article. Yes, indeed, courtesy and 
consideration are the principles of getting along 
with others, and methinks you have it.” 

Frora T. CRrarts 
Manchester, Mass. 


Key to Freedom 

Two recent articles in Author & Journalist de- 
serve mention (of many very good ones) ; namely, 
the one by a former Mercury contributor attacking 
the press gangs of the pressure groups, those ma- 
rauders with kangaroo courts and justice, police 
spies, and hidden conclaves of plotters and _plot- 
ting. They seek to deny to Americans the unalien- 
able right of free speech and freedom of thought, 
free choice of occupation or work or business by 
using economic sanctions and social and political 
ostracism. 

Your author raises the standard of a most honor- 
able fight, for no group, however it masquerades 
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its titles, no matter how humanitarian it sounds, 
has any other purpose than to gain power over the 
rest of us (the majority group, so-called). With 
this power it controls and enslaves and _belittles 
and smears. It denies the right to read what you 
wish by trying to penalize or intimidate writers 
from writing what they wish. Since it substitutes 
stultification for facts, propaganda for reality, the 
end of it all is degeneration of mind and heart for 
victims. The end also is more hatred rather than 
less, and it is using a technique advocated by Stalin 
in 1934 for professional and other groups—without 
their being communists! 

The other bit is Thomas Thursday's scorn at the 
editorial pose. If one seriously considers the pres- 
ent state of magazine contents and writing, the 
endless series of taboos (growing all the time) , the 
fears of the editors and the terrorized condition of 
the press at large, one realizes the sad state that 
idiotors have brought the art of writing into; or at 
least helped bring it into. Between the kangaroo 
societies on the one hand and the redacting of the 
so-called editors, discrimination has flown up the 
chimney. All you have to do is to look well and 
consider deeply to see how bad it all is. 

There is an answer for writers aspiring to be- 
come free. One way is to acquaint himself with 
the Promethean tradition in his culture—a very 
old one indeed. It engaged both Homer and 
Sophocles, who were very great writers, as well as 
Vyasa, the master of all writers and the grand 


model. Another is to seek people, not writers per- 
haps, who are acquainted well with the same tradi- 
tion and go on under their guidance. It is not ap 
easy task, nor yet a guaranteed one, but it is worthy 


your metal. 
Paut ANDERSON 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hep and Handy 
I love your A&J; it overwhelms me! 
It is a dandy 
With the changes; 
Hep and handy; 
Embraces all ranges! 


Jack D. WALDRON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Appear, Mr. Parcus 

A manuscript entitled “A Reputation” by A. An- 
drew Parcus was recently delivered to me through 
the mail by mistake. Since there was no rejection 
slip contained, nor address of the author on the 
manuscript, I find myself unable to continue t 
manuscript to its proper destination. If the authal 
will step forward and let me know what his addre 
is, I'll be happy to send the piece his way—wit 
best wishes. 


Haroip HELFE 


1630 North Buchanan St., 
Arlington, Va. 


it in an honest, sympathetic manner. 


Get your copy of 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 
25c coin. 
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That Low Moan You Just Heard 


Is From an Editor 


over the idiosyncrasies of their authors. But there are 

some things they do not consider funny. One of them 
is the writer who submits a manuscript with the assurance that it 
must be good, because several friends have read it and said so. 
Every editor knows that from friends you get flattery, and from 
the envious you get discouragement. Added to this is the fact that few non-writers are 
able to evaluate a manuscript, beyond merely liking or disliking it. 


Wie editors get together they enjoy many a hearty laugh 


As an analyst it is my business to know what ails your sick manuscript, and to 
prescribe the remedy that can make it well. My analyses are forthright, thorough, explicit 
—corrective but not critical. | help you diagnose your writing problem and then correct 


Write today for my free folder entitled “Literary Help.” It tells about 
my analysis and revision services. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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‘Abe matentall 
We Zo Yom 
SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
cam be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
ti@mal charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
id give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

MS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 

a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
sugioht commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 

i other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . exceedingly practical . . . full of professional information which should be of value to every 
writer, novice or experienced seller . . .” 


—Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 


Order your copy from your local bookselleror directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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By Rosert O. ERISMAN 


HE pulp magazines, booming again after 
their recent trial-by-fire which at its toughest 
point panicked some of the publishers into 

lowly last-ditch measures like rate-cutting and re- 

printing stories they'd run in ancient issues of 
their own titles—the pulp magazines have never 
before offered a better opportunity for new writers 

(but you'll never sell a line to any of them if you 
take this opening sentence as an example of the 
kind of syntax that pulp editors favor) . 

I guess the biggest reason for this is what has 
happened with the pocket-books, the 25-cent (and 
up) paper-backs. Founded on reprinted hard-cover 
novels, the paper-back houses (and there are new 
ones every day) are now going heavily into origi- 
nals, and for these are offering fat advances ($750, 
$1,000, $1,500, $2,000, and up). It is thither that 
the highly skilled professional pulp writers are be- 
ing irresistibly drawn—leaving the pulps to the be- 
ginners. 

The situation, of course, isn’t quite as neat as 
that. The pulps still use plenty of material from 
the seasoned professionals. But I think all pulp 
editors will agree that it is becoming harder and 
harder to keep these topflight boys on the string, 
even with rate increases, and that new writers can 
be the only practical answer to the problem. There 


After studying architecture and advertising in 
college, Robert O. Erisman entered upon a writing 
career, his work including verse, fiction, satire, and 
articles. His stories have appeared in the pulps, 
the slicks, the literary magazines—and even the 
experimental publications. Five of them have been 
listed as “distinguished” in the Best Short Stories 
anthologies. For the last 14 years he has edited 
the Martin Goodman group of pulps, at the same 
time continuing his writing and also his efforts in 
behalf of wildlife and soil conservation. 


NEW Pp ULP for New Writers 


With answers to nine questions asked time and again 
by beginners eager to enter this hospitable field 


was a day, for example, when I ordered West 
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novels and novelettes only from writers from wh 
I'd previously bought considerable short stuff. 
last week I buttonholed several agents specific 
to urge them to get some of their promising 
people to try some longer stories for me, w 
solemn assurances that I’d do everything I could 
give these neophytes a break, to help them w 
what I might buy .. . 

The second big reason for my opening statem 
is the phenomenon of the maturing of the pul 
There was a day, again, when a writer who 
his slick rejects to the pulps was considered 
pulp editors to be simply a contemptuous fell 
who stupidly refused to study his markets. N 
many pulp editors openly urge writers to send 
their slick rejects, “aiming” their submissions 0} 
to the extent that they direct a Western story t 
Western editor, a science-fiction piece to an 
editor, etc. 

So the new writer can send the pulp magazi 
not only the stories he wrote with them in mi 
but also the ones he planned for the slicks. 

He can first have a try at the slick jackpot, and, 
not succeeding, still perhaps pick up a decent check 
from the pulps. 

He can, more than ever before, write the story 
that his artistic soul moves him to write, and still 
maybe eat too... 

There is, oh, sure, a catch. You're likely already 
aware of-it. The maturity thing. There was a day, 
still again, when the pulps printed a great deal of 
plain, unwatered apcray. They don’t print much 
of such any more. Slick rejects, they want. Slick 
quality. 

So you got to be good. 

You've got to learn all the tricks. 

You'll need every crumb of talent you can 
dredge up, and every crumb of technique you can 
acquire. 


You'll need to study how the top boys do it like 
never before. 

You'll want to read and study and analyze every 
piece of published fiction you can get your hands 
on—including the “literary” stuff, that in the New 
Yorker and Harper’s and such. For the slicks are 
growing up right along with the pulps, and while 
pulp editors are buying more and more slick-bent 
material, slick editors are buying more and more 
“literary” stories. 

And third but hardly least of the reasons why I 
say that the pulps have never before offered such 
a rich opportunity for the new writer: There was 
a day when a story written right for one pulp edi- 
tor didn’t stand a ghost of a chance, if rejected, 
with any other pulp editor—the differences be- 
tween the editorial policies of the various pulp 
groups were great and sharply drawn. But today 
you can send the same story to any or all of the 
pulp houses and verily you will have just as good 
a chance, predictably, of selling it at one place as 
e other. 

The general trend to maturity seems to have 
ought this about; once, one house used very 
enile stuff, another used very mature stuff, 
other used a very special kind of story with a 
y special tone, another had very fussy taboos, 

But now most of the editors seem to be con- 

itrating simply, like slick editors, on finding 
0d stories,” with off-trail-ness usually an asset 
her than a disadvantage. . . . 
So there it is, mister, come get your cut of the 
Ip pie. But before I close, are there any ques- 
ns? Keep in mind that my answers must be 
neral, for with all this new uniformity in the 
Ip field, each editor still of course retains his 
n individuality, his own personal slant on tech- 
ue, on what a good story is, on what readers 
> and why. 


s the trick-idea plot still salable to the pulps? 

Vell, yes. But it had better grow out of char- 
*y now rather than purely out of some unusual 
Je fact like that wet leather shrinks when the 
sum hits it. And it wants to be more logical than 
er before, with as little contrivance as possible, 
ittle “squeezing” the characters to fit the plot. 


s the trend to simpler or more complicated 
bis? 

‘Simpler (as a natural part of the greater ma- 
turity). Again, character should be your core, with 
a minimum of manipulation, with the bones of 
your plot covered more than ever with plenty of 
meat. 


What are presently the most active pulp mar- 
kets? 

Western probably still leads, but science-fiction 
is hot on its heels; then love, mystery, sport. 


Which pulp field uses the most mature stories? 

Science fiction. Some of the stuff in the stf books 
is as good as anything you'll find in print any- 
where. (Most of it is of a higher level than the 
science fiction the slicks use; which is reasonable, 
with the slicks aiming their science fiction at an 
uninitiate general audience, while stf editors must 
please highly articulate, amazingly literate devo- 
tees) . 
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Should Western characters, in dialogue, always 
drop the “g” from their present participles (i.e., 
shootin’, talkin’, ridin’, etc.) ? 

_A safe general rule is to confine heavy Old West 
dialect to salty oldtimers. Heroines never have 
dropped the “g,” heroes do less and less. The 
modern Western gets more modern and less West- 
ern daily: all the characters tend more and more 
to talk like present-day people, with Western 
“color” correspondingly toned down. 


In love pulps, how elaborate, how detailed, 
should the heroine’s emoting be? 

Here the trend to maturity is particularly evi- 
dent. Heroines aren’t so starry-eyed any more, so 
wrapped up in every least physical sensation grow- 
ing out of their amours. They have serious 
thoughts. Their love problems take into account a 
very serious world. They are frequently the same 
heroines you find in the women’s slicks. 


Which kind of detective story has the best 
chance of selling—deductive, hardboiled chase, psy- 
chological, horror-suspense? 

This field is wide open, and “off-trail” is the 
golden word. It doesn’t matter which kind of 
mystery you do so much as that you do something 
fresh. Here is a pulp field (matched only by 
science fiction) in which you can really pull out 
the stops and produce the best story you've got in 
you, with no excuses to impede you like what's the 
use of writing a good story, all the editors want is 
the same old formula hack. 


Does this maturity trend mean that the pulps 
don’t care any more about action? 

The pulps still very definitely want action. Ac- 
tion, in fact, remains the distinguishing mark of 
a pulp story. Literary stories and slicks don’t 
necessarily need action, but pulp stories always do. 
Exceptions will occur, of course, particularly in 
science fiction and love Me but most of the stf 
books that still use pulp format—that have not 
gone, with the new maturity, pocket-book size— 
still prefer action plots. 


Specifically, in all the main matters of technique, 
what does the new maturity in the pulps mean to 
the writer? 

In idea or theme, it means that realistically seri- 
ous subjects can be dealt with, even ones that were 
previously considered taboo, controversial, “too 
deep” In plot, it means simpler patterns, 
closer adherence to reality . In dialogue, it 
means that characters must talk “naturally,” never 
talking the plot back and forth in order to explain 
it to the reader. 

In setting, description, and thought exposition, 
it means greater understatement—with a few tell- 
ing, characteristic, typical touches giving a setting 
instead of detailed description; with the character's 
mentality and attitude revealed mostly by implica- 
tion, by what he does and says, rather than by a 
retailing of all his thoughts. 

In action, it means more suspense and build-up 
to rare, brief, cleverly underplayed action, rather 
than frequent, lengthy, detailed action scenes. 
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Sanforize Writing: 


A Constructive Protest 


By B. Coursin BLAck 


editorial. He urged us to cut, be brief, 

write tersely. Shades of Charles Dickens! | 
got mad. Of course I know it is good advice but 
really there has to be a limit to this accent on 
brevity. Ask any bathing suit censor. 

You remember the old Liberty stories with the 
“reading time” given for each yarn? You timed 
your eyes with a stop-watch; you punched a literary 
time clock. 

And it started a fad. Countless articles elucidat- 
ing the art of reading. Books that profoundly ex- 
posed the density of those who dawdled in their 
page-poring. Run, don’t walk, to the nearest news- 
stand and maintain the pace thereafter. 

You could learn to be a skimmer, pausing only 
at significant words or phrases. You could become 
a scanner, who more scientifically selected key 
words and key sentences, bypassing descriptions, 
flashbacks, and all phases that did not move for- 
ward and onward. The scanter was more blunt: 
he read till he discovered the problem, then turned 
to the last chapter and solved it; everything else 
was omitted entirely. 

Yes, with practice anybody could become a rapid 
reader. You could zoom through a book in two 
hours at first and by the time you graduated you 
rocketed in 20 minutes. You learned to measure 
your reading by the pound and woe betide that 
sloven who did less than ten pounds a day. 

There was just one tiny detail wrong with this 
readathon. It took away all the pleasure of read- 
ing. 

Reading requires relaxation, and one does not 
relax at a mental gallop. One must saunter through 
the story, knapsack on back, pausing often to ad- 
mire the adjectives, revel in the descriptions, be- 
come acquainted with the characters. The illusion 
of reality, the joy of becoming lost in another 
world, is attained only by fully sharing the experi- 
ences of a story. What happens to the story folk 
is important only if they themselves become im- 
portant to us. There is magic in words. Emotional 
and intellectual magic that transforms one’s 
thoughts and being if he permits himself to be 
swayed. 

Skimming and scanning. the reading time of the 
91st Psalm is some two minutes. Though brief, it 
was not edited by a tabloid mind. Some twilight, 
relax and spend an hour reading this psalm, think- 
ing of each word, letting the thoughts create men- 
tal pictures, a mood. It will mean a quiet strength, 
a renewed faith, a surge of power and force like a 
benediction. 

Reading anything is far more than seeing the 
key words; it is partaking of their real meanings; 
it is joining the author in a trip. 


Ntaien Antrim Crawford started it with an 
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So I rebel. There is a close affinity between 
reading and writing. Constant admonitions urging 
the reader to press forward on a dead run accom- 
pany loud cries to the writer to Cut, to Shorten, to 
Prune. It is false hue and cry. It is literary sabo- 
tage. 

A story must create an illusion of reality. The 
characters must seem real persons, in a transitory 
but actual. world. The scent of sagebrush, the 
smell of horseflesh, the feel of far horizons are as 
much part of any tale as the skill of Deadeye Dirk 
depopulating the outlaws. What happens has no 
interest if the characters are shadows on a pupp' 
stage. Any yarn is the culmination of a myri 
details. The advice to Cut means the eliminati 
of those details, the reduction of plot to skelet 
proportions. Dry bones bleaching. 

True enough, stories are now shorter. Picturés 
supplant text. So? That means we plot and wri 
shorter stories, generally. Even intelligent cutti 
will not transform a short story into a short-sho' 
There is a difference in structure and form n 
solvable by eliminating adjectives. And if we ha 
plotted a 9,000-worder the omnipresent blue pen 
that deletes 4,000 words has not tightened and i 
proved the telling—it has eliminated the descri 
tive and emotional phases and reduced the yarn 
an action outline. 

A story is read for inspiration and enterta 
ment. Only by relaxed projection into a differe 
world from our own can we gain the renewal a 
transformation created for us by the writer. Rea 
ing by the pound rather than the imagination 
feats itself. The wordy writers of the past survi 
because they offered something more tangib 
more emotional, more satisfying, than condens 
outlines. 

‘Today, we cannot turn out bone-crushing vi 
umes. But we can plan and plot our stories m 
effectively, we can plot in 4,000 words instead ¢ 
8,000 words, and retain our complete story with 
the emasculation of cutting. Don’t cut. Serve a 
literary calf instead of a cow. 

This is a protest against a false literary philoso- 
phy. Our money has shrunk. Our time has con- 
tracted. Our stability has diminished. Our maga- 
zines compete with radio, TV, sports, bridge, finan- 
cial problems, and a visit by the mother-in-law. 
The cure is not synthetic stories, blue pencils, or 
amputations. It is the preservation of basic values 
in every story we write. The plot of any particular 
yarn can well be told in 100 words. Readers will 
not for long be held by such synopses, condensa- 
tions, epitomizations, and short-change as we are 
now urged to give them. 

The counsel to cut applies to government ap- 
propriations, not authors. We need to Sanforize 
our writings. 
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By August Derleth 


reach the stage at which, having settled upon 

what he wants to say, he wishes to say it with 
increasing effectiveness. He wants to improve his 
prose, because, in most cases, he has grown some- 
what prolix in the heady self-confidence he has 
won through publication. Prolixity is the besetting 
sin of many writers, including myself. Not content 
with saying what they have to say, far too many 
iters insist on embroidering on it, or expanding 
as if to make it clear to every last reader. 
There are several ways to improve one’s prose. 
ry probably the easiest is to learn by comparison 
ith the work of established writers. The writer 
es it to himself to read as widely as he can, and 
read with a seeing eye. It may do him more 
xd to read effective writing aloud, to get the 
el” of it. Certainly he ought to read his own 
rk aloud. By so doing, he will be able to catch 
d eliminate from his work needless repetitions, 
surrent phrases, hackneyed expressions, and pet 
rds and phrases which he likes so well that he 
apt to overuse them. 
+ More than one authority, however, has suggested 
t one of the best ways in which to learn re- 
int in the writing of prose is to write poetry. 
en this idea was first proposed to me by the late 
P. Lovecraft, I confess that I looked upon it 
h considerable doubt. Yet, back in 1934, I tried 


GSeau or later, the beginner at writing will 


I discovered, as any writer will discover, that 
there is no obligation upon him to produce death- 
legs verse or even publishable poetry, since the 

m in mind is not the primary object, but only 
the secondary one. The intention is to compel 
ofte’s self to write with more restraint, to say things 
more simply, to learn the precise shadings of the 
Meaning of words. 

If the writing of prose seems a forbidding task, 
how much more so does the writing of poetry! Yet 
poetry is not difficult to write, either, once the 
writer has it fixed firmly in mind that he is not 
obliged to write for publication. I found readily 
that the easiest way in which to write a poem was 
to set forth my idea for the poem in simple, 
straightforward prose, and then work at it to set 
it into some form of poetry, without much worry 
about the precise traditional form, but concerned 
only, at first, with cadence and rhyme. ‘Today, 
after publication of a dozen books of poetry, I find 
it easy to work often in the same way still. 

Though I write poetry today for the pleasure of 
writing it, I write it in much the same fashion in 
which I wrote that first experimental poetry almost 
two decades ago. As an example, consider a poem 
written last April under the title of Three Anony- 
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On Becoming a Writer 


VI. Strengthening Prose 


mous Girls. It came to me while I was walking on 
a railroad embankment one Sunday late in that 
spring month. Parallel to the tracks about a quar- 
ter of a mile away across a meadow meandered a 
highway; along that highway walked three girls, 
gaily clad, celebrating the spring. They waved 
exuberantly, and I waved back, though I could 
not identify them from where I stood. 

Nevertheless, the concept of them as symbolic of 
the season as the new flowers, impelled me to set 
down these lines in my pocket notebook: 

“Three anonymous girls walking down the road 
in the April afternoon, dressed in gay blouses, 
skirts, gay as the weather, and svmbol of the spring 
that moves in flower and unfolding leaf and tee, 
and in me, as well.” 

Once before the typewriter an hour later, these 
lines came out this way: 

Three anonymous girls out together 

to face into this pussywillow weather. 

Nameless they may be, for all I care— 

something is in this April air 

to draw them out from under roof 

and make them intimately less aloof. 

They are a part of such a day as this, 

as much as maple bloom and sun’s warm kiss— 

just seeing them is all that counts. 

The cloudless sun that mounts 

sky high overhead has on them the same effect as on 
me, 

the nameless girls are part of each budding tree. 

What's stirring there is just what stirs in every sap 
sweet tree— 

and has its counterpart no doubt in me. 

These nameless girls in all their finery this fleeting 
hour 

will do as well as any other April flower.” 


But this, plainly, was not compact enough, and 
it was awkward, besides. So I worked over it once 
more, with this result: 


Three anonymous girls out together 
to walk into this pussywillow weather. 
Nameless they may be, for all I care— 
something is in this April air 

to draw them out from under roof 
and make them intimately less aloof. 


They are a part of such a day as this, 

as much as maple bloom and sun’s warm kiss— 

just seeing them is all that matters. 

Their color and their gaiety shatters 

one kind of tranquility. These nameless girls 
this fleeting hour 

will do as well as any other April flower. 


What's stirring there is just what stirs 
in every sap-sweet tree— 
and has its counterpart in frog and bird and me. 


It became more compact, a little more pleasing 
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to the eye and ear, but yet not quite what I wanted 
to say. I put it aside to be reworked later on. It 
may be rewritten as many as a dozen more times, 
before it appears in any collection; it may be con- 
sidered later and discarded. 

Ideas for poetry abound. To the writer blest 
with humility, the wonders of the earth are unceas- 
ing, no matter how many of his fellow men have 
observed them before. The wind, the stars, the 
moon, the clouds; the flowers, the birds, the very 
grass offer countless subjects for poems. A poem 
need not be filled with profound meaning; it may 
be a simple natural observation, it may offer a tid- 
bit of philosophy, it may be a short description. On 
one afternoon hike over a hill last October, I set 
down ideas for no less than half a dozen poems; 
moreover, I wrote them all in first draft on the 
hilltop. Their subjects ranged from an autumn 
peeper, a little frog traveling over the dry hilltop, 
and wild apples, to the April-like clouds of that 
October afternoon. 

The idea of the little frog on his way so far 
from any pond—the closest body of water in any di- 
rection was a mile away—especially appealed to 
me. My notebook recorded this: 

“I met a small frog, certainly a hyla, very prob- 
ably hyla gryllus, the common spring cricket frog, 
busily crossing the hill. He was scarcely an inch 
in length, yet he traveled with such a purposeful 
air I could not help feeling that he was far less 
aimless in his travels than I.” 

Recrossing the hilltop less than a half hour later, 
I met him again. This time I sat down while he 
passed me by, and proceeded to outline in rough 
verse the subjects I had noted. The first “verse” 
draft of Frog on a Hilltop went like this: 


This little frog’s a mile or more from pond or brook. 
What secret purpose brings him to this place 

so far from what must be a more familiar face 

of earth may be set down somewhere in a book. 

I know it not. He looks unblinkingly at me 

with seeming equanimity, 

and goes about this autumnal land 

like someone with his business well in hand. 

It makes a man reflect upon the microscopic worlds. 
It gives a man a pause to see him on the go; 

how many ways of teeming life are down below, 

how many worlds are under foot, how many in the blue 
This little frog more than a mile from stream or slough 
goes on his way undaunted, a way that’s all his own, 
as if he knew more than a man each creature goes alone. 


Two hours later, it came out of the typewriter 
like this: 
What secret purpose brings him to this place 
so far from what was summer-long a more familiar face 
of earth, may be set down in an unnamed book. 
I know it not. A mile or more from pond or brook, 
and yet he goes about this drying autumn land 
like someone with his business well in hand. 


It gives a man a pause to see him on the go; 

how many ways of teeming life are down below? 

how many worlds are under foot, how many in the blue? 
This little frog so far from stream or slough 

goes on a way that’s all his own, 

as if he knew more than a man each creature goes alone. 


appreciably less loose than earlier drafts. 


OW, here, clearly, is not major verse. It is not 
even—so far—good minor verse. It is simple 
poetry, somewhat above the level of doggerel, well 
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above the level of what we find in country news- 
papers and call the “voice of the people” or “club- 
woman's verse.” It does not take much study of 
these two examples to discover how each poem was 
tightened by the elimination of repetitious words 
and phrases, the substitution of weak or “loose” 
words with stronger words. The compacting of 
Three Anonymous Girls eliminated two lines and 
many needless words; of Frog on a Hilltop, three 
lines and an equal number of repetitious words 
which did nothing for the clarity of the poetic idea. 


RACTICE of this sort is contagious, as every 

writer knows. Before long, first drafts come out 
like the last drafts set down here; they may not re- 
main first drafts, but they represent a distinct im- 
provement in immediate expression. The restraint 
thus learned in writing poetry carries over readily 
to prose and helps the writer to achieve that much- 
desired goal of writers, editors, and readers—clarity 
and simplicity. 

It need hardly be pointed out to the novice at 
writing that the writing of poetry is another way 
of keeping his hand in, and of helping to sharpe 
his powers of observation. If he were to set hi 
self a goal of one poem a day, the obligation a 
selecting a subject would heighten his faculties ar 
ultimately broaden his horizons. The poet mig! 
be expected to see the frog on a hilltop, to as 
ciate three anonymous girls out walking on 
April afternoon with the spirit of spring; one w 
had no power of observation might not even 
either the frog or the three walkers. 

Even though it is not his intention to wri 
poetry for publication, the novice may be able & 
place some of it—probably not for payment, sin 
poetry is the least lucrative of all forms of writi 
But this, obviously, is a secondary goal. His p 
mary reason for writing poetry remains to tea 
himself greater restraint and simplicity. The . 
ginner can hardly find a better way of doing it, 
a more satisfying one, since there is a modicum 
personal satisfaction in the achievement of maki 
a poem come out even moderately well. 

The novice ought to be cautioned against thi 
ing that good verse is easily written. It is not. Gc 
verse is among the most difficult of all creati 
work to bring into being. Virtually anyone c 
write doggerel or ill-assorted lines which look li 
poetry but are a far cry from anything resembli 
it—those sad lines which occasionally appear in 
newspapers to celebrate Aunt Minnie’s birthday 
from a “loving nephew, Arthur, aged 14,” or the 
like. 

But any writer determined to make his mark 
will find it possible to write such poetry as that set 
down here, provided he develops his powers of 
observation and disciplines himself to the writing, 
and, through such poetry, to learn greater and 
more effective restraint, simplicity, and clarity in 
his prose. 


How can a writer make his work convincing and 
appealing to his audience? This question will be 
answered by August Derleth in the next article in 
this series, to appear in the December Author & 
Journalist. 
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FOR FREE 


By JEAN Mowat 


ing, contrasted with rayon, that I was cover- 

ing. There were many booklets telling of the 
process, but I started to pass them by to see the 
exhibit in operation. 

“You can build your own library from these,” 
said the man in charge of the exhibit. “The in- 
formation these books contain will not be in 
books for some years. As you go on in your work 
You'll find that the best information is usually 

e, offered in this manner.” 

Some years after I picked up these books, they 

oduced a check for $500. 

Books and pamphlets can be picked up at the 

te, county grange meeting, or exhibits in your 
n center. These will range from how best to 
eze fruits and vegetables to waxing floors or 
tilizers for plants. These may not seem im- 
rtant as you gather them up, yet in them may 
a germinal idea for tomorrow’s yarn that will 
your best-paid story. 
gain, you may order such material, usually 
e, by mail. 
There are books that are sent out to stock- 
ders, customers, potential customers, telling 
story of a firm, its historical background, and 
contribution to today’s living. Such books are 
ainable on request—good public relations. 

MAnformation as to places, people, and customs 
ista source of important background for a writer. 

JA issues one on seeing New York. It also has 
ome on building a wardrobe for air travel. The 

Anadian Pacific issues a comprehensive illustrat- 

book on travel that includes world tours. Pub- 
ligations of the states deal with general recreation 
spots or specific purposes such as hunting and 
ing. 

Looking through the magazines, as at exhibits, 
you will find announcements of pamphlets on 
foods; leather; beauty; floor coverings; radio; 
home decorating; painting, selecting the right 
shingle (the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has its 
own association book); fans; garbage disposal 
units; calculating, adding, dictation machines; 
clectric typewriters—with information on the care 
of these. A brochure on wall papers covers im- 
portant historical spots in the country. 

Each month the Seng Book is issued by the 
Seng Company, which makes furniture hardware. 
It carries illustrations of prize-winning displays 
and success stories of leading retailers handling 
the product. Here is a fertile field for the trade 
writer who can give the theme a fictionized angle. 

With more cameras in the American home 
than bathtubs, the makers of the former offer free 
information on how to make better pictures at 
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[ was an important exhibition of silk process- 


Build Working Library 


home. For the writer who uses a camera and 
illustrates his own copy this may be a source of 
valuable tips on the improvement of current pic- 
tures. 

The walnut group has an important publica- 
tion on the value of walnut and its beauty. A 
similar idea is offered by the mahogany group, 
which has illustrations from the forest to the cof- 
fee table in the ranch house. Even saw manu- 
facturers are publishing smart brochures. 

Insurance firms have informative books on pro- 
tection. Closely allied to this is the one issued 
by the Chicago Title and Trust Company, “What 
Your Heirs Can Never Tell You,” which gives ex- 
‘cellent background material relative to the mak- 
ing of a will. 


ADVERTISER 


By Eunice M. Lackey 


When, four times a year, and sometimes more, 
My cat broadcasts her plaintive cries, 

Nine feline customers crowd the door 

To prove it pays to advertise. 


Brokerage houses issue brochures to aid one to 
understand how buying and selling is handled on 
the exchange. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., has 
a booklet, “Plastics,” which may seem far from 
your writing field. But here is a legend that may 
suggest a plot. A chemist working out a formula 
for a better rayon product became so engrossed 
he forgot an important luncheon engagement, 
and in his haste spilled some of the contents, in- 
tending to clear it up when he returned. When 
we began to work on it, it peeled off in one 
sheet—and cellophane was born. 

“How to Do Outdoor Barbecuing” may have a 
theme for the next piece of fiction you write. Or 
it may endow you with detailed cooking  brilli- 
ance to amaze your friends. 

When industry began its presentation of in- 
formation first for its dealers, then for its cus- 
tomers and stockholders, it did not realize the 
saving in research it would mean for a diligent 
author. Today he may take a free ride on this 
free literature, assured that it is correct. While 
he builds his own library the writer will find 
many germinal plot ideas sticking their heads up 
to greet him, and leading to larger checks. 
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Tips for Beg 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


Can anybody who writes grammatically learn 
to write for publication? 

I am not so certain about the absolute need for 
grammar. At least I have known successful writers 
who have deficiencies in spelling, grammar, sen- 
tence construction, or whatever; but they have 
something else vivid enough that the editor recog- 
nizes it and can get the grammar correct in copy- 
reading. 

I'm not suggesting that grammar should be 
neglected. Anyone who pretends to write ought to 
be able to put down a sentence in reasonably 
good order, with fairly decent spelling, neat in 
appearance. That is like taking out a union card 
before going to work in a steel plant. 

But the essence lies elsewhere. And here I get 
to what I think is the basic question. 1 believe I 
woul¢ defend the position that anyone with at 
least normal language abilit- or potentialities for 
developing that language ability can learn to 
write for publication—if he will learn to write well 
and for a market. 


This doesn’t mean that every writer has true 
potentialities for landing in any particular market, 
such as the book market for the novel, for example. 
We each have differing interests and abilities. But 
one of the great aspects of our profession is that 
writing is of such diverse kinds, and the markets 
are of such diverse needs. One may write for pub 
lication, if he will learn how, articles on growing 
corn or sweeping a house, as well as the profound- 
est poem or novel. Each person can find his 
place in this diversity if he will do it. 


Is it necessary to submit illustrations with t 
text of a juvenile book? 


No. If a story is liked, the editor will find 
illustrator or have one on his staff. Howev 
illustrations may be submitted, either in rou 
form or, when the artist is really accomplish 
in finished form. A simple rule: When you hi 
truly good illustrations, submit them; poor o 
may do some harm to your submission. 


TRY 


page 
enthusiastic about it. 


we're ready for a new group. 


If You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
8) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for being 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. i 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagge : 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same J 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Ro- 
mances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love Short 
Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19 


P. C.! 
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Writing he OPERA LIBRETTO 


An operatic revival offers an opportunity to writers with the 
talent for musical-dramatic expression 


By Townsenp T. BREWSTER 


country is virtually in the throes of a great 
operatic revival. The current wonder-boy of 
the American entertainment world is certainly 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, who has conquered, not only 
the opera house, but stage, screen, radio, and tele- 
vision as well. Moreover, he has succeeded in 
ing the word opera of much of its stigma of 
Iness and non-commerciality. Take another, 
haps humbler example, Down in the Valley, the 
nendous and lucrative success of the college 
ra workshops and the semiprofessional com- 
ies. Everyone of these groups, and every music 
lisher, too, is looking for another Down in the 
ley. 
hy have these searches ended in failure? The 
sensus is that there is a lack of good libretti, 
ch the composer, Bernard Rogers, has described 
being “rare as radium.” Aaron Copland has 
, “There is hardly an American composer I 
fow of that would not jump at the chance of 
Witting a first-rate libretto to music.” Most of his 
agues agree with him. 
et the number of twentieth century men and 
en of letters that have written libretti, is 
r than one might think. The author of Down 
e Valley is the playwright, Arnold Sundgaard. 
names of Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Giu- 
e Giacosa come readily to mind, but among 
thé others are Bertolt Brecht, W. H. Auden, J. B. 
Priéstley, Jean Cocteau, Paul Claudel, Edna St. 
Vificent Millay, Stephen Vincent Benét, Langston 
Ath John Erskine, William Carlos Williams, 
A 


7. seems to be every indication that this 


ur Guitermann, and, of course, Gertrude 
. The list is diversified enough to suggest that 
.“many American writers would make good libret- 
tists. 

To qualify, one must have a gift for musical- 
dramatic expression, a sense of language and of 
situation that can be readily interpreted into melos, 
although these, of course, vary with the individual 
composer. In general, musicians maintain that an 
intellectual text can not be translated into musical 
terms, yet Kurt Weill and Hans Eisler might be 


Townsend T. Brewster is one of the four authors 
who inaugurated the libretto-writing department 
at Tanglewood. He has served as translator-adapt- 
er for the NBC Television Opera. He is author of 
the book of The Choreography of Love, an opera 
which was broadcast by radio, and is now writing 
the text of a new opera under commission from a 
leading music-publishing house. 
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cited as exceptions to even this rule. Though 
lyricism in the writing is not strictly essential, tex- 
ture and elasticity are. Prose libretti have been 
written (by Zola, for example), but I should ad- 
vise against them since, unless the composer be 
extremely inventive, there is the danger of a mo- 
notonous musical rhythm. 


WINTER IN THE MIND 


(To an impatient young writer) 
By MIMI JOSEPHSON 


There is a time 

For birth, and for begetting; 

And God's wise-chosen hours 

Of rest, and of forgetting. 

Those thoughts that seem to die, to lie 
Inanimate, congealed in sealing frost 
Are not forever lost, 

But cradled deep, in sleep, 

They lose identity, 

Yet will awake in spring, to sing 
With new-wrought melody. 


In a serious opera, the verse, if unrhymed, must 
avoid flatness by either richness or chasteness of 
diction, for the subtlest, most complex, or most 
exquisite metrics will be absorbed by the music. 
On the other hand, if the verse be rhymed, one 
niust guard against sounding trivially jingly. For 
comedy, my personal preference is for great for- 
mality and display of craftsmanship if only because 
these two attributes characterize the one form of 
musical-dramatic poetry with which the general 
public is familiar, the musical-comedy lyric. Never- 
theless, as Menotti’s The Telephone illustrates, a 
more casual, conversational style is acceptable, too. 

If the writer be familiar with the operatic reper- 
tory or the current musical comedy stage, or, pre- 
ferably, both, so much the better. More than any- 
thing else, the librettist must be capable of com- 
plete cooperation, and yet be strong-mindedly 
aware of his own responsibilities in this creative 
collaboration. 
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ve Goth Editors 


but Oh, 
How Their Tastes Vary! 


SS @..) 
@ 


I’ve lunched with editors from two top publishing houses on each of the past two days. 
They're charming, personable people and both very definite in describing the manuscripts they 
need to round out their current lists. 


Editor A is looking for an historical novel, Southern background, early 19th Century 
with plenty of sex. Editor B wants a twentieth century murder mystery, Manhattan back- 
ground with much sophistication and a minimum of sex. The chances of selling either f 
these editors any novel other than what they are expressly looking for is extremely slim. Y 
unsolicited manuscript could gather dust on their shelves and finally be returned in from t 
to four months with a flat rejection. 


It is impossible to diagnose from afar just what material is wanted by each of the h 
dreds of editors. Your script, wasting valuable time at the above-mentioned offices, might j 
suit Editor C whom I'm scheduled to visit this afternoon. Marketing is my business just | 
writing is yours. The two cannot often be successfully combined. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised POETS! I am offering qualified 

your book (or article or story) so often criticism, sales service and/or marketif 

that you’ve lost your objectivity or you do suggestions. Rates: $1 per page ( 

not have the time to revise, I will re-build a maximum of 20 lines) — minima 

your script eliminating the flaws in tech- fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, read 

nique so objectionable to editors. Write and market appraisal, $10. Send y 
me about your book and your particular verses today for prompt report of 
problem. I'll reply promptly. bilities. 


Send me your script today so that I can read it and advise you of market possibilit 

' I'll accept it and offer it to editors on a 10% commission basis if it is ready; I'll return it we 

a kind note if it does not have sales possibilities: I'll suggest a method of correcting flaw 

they appear aad if the script is basically sound. The appraisal fee for books is $5. regardle: 
length, and a full report will reach you in ten days. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 
$1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof ini fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 


Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national media. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


F RANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Nugget, a new digest-size magazine, has just 
been announced by St. John Publishing Company, 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. It is in the market 
for fiction with appeal to young-minded, middle- 
brow men and women—nothing over 2,000 words. 
It also will buy fact articles, dramatic or humorous 
photographs, fresh but not too sophisticated car- 
toons, shorts and fillers comprising newsbreaks, 
gags, anecdotes. 

In its fact material, Nugget will “run the full 
gamut of topics, but with rather a special slant,” 
according to announcement by Mr. St. John. “If 
get serious at all,” he explains, “we will tend 
ard satire and debunking rather than to social 
ificance and self-righteousness.” 
ayment in general will be $100-$200 for full 
igth fiction and articles; $10-$50 for cartoons. 
— 

0k authors will be interested in the plan in- 

rated by Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave., 

y York 18. The firm will publish simultaneously 

aperbound editions and hard-cover books, the 

r distributed through bookstores, the former 

igh newsstands and similar channels. Mostly 

n of high caliber and popular appeal is want- 

The editor is Stanley Kauffmann. 

pocket-size magazine of short fictional detec- 

and mystery stories is planned by R. Malcolm 

| Associates, Box 304, Evansville 4, Ind. Stories 
should be 1,000-6,000 words and will be paid for at 
le-$e a word on publication. The magazine's first 

i will appear probably early in 1953. 

— — 

re exposés in the public interest are wanted 

ief, 270 Park Ave., New York. Query the edi- 


by 


tor, Robert Levin. 


—A&j— 
the new men’s magazine of St. John 
- Publishing Company, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


is still very much in the market for strong detective 


* and crime stories from 1,000-20,000 words. Pref. 
erence is for the hard-boiled realistic story, though 
the magazine will publish an occasional non-action 


4 deductive story. Rates are 2c-5c a word on accep 
ee tance. ‘The editor is John McCloud. 

—A&J— 

Bs Offtrail fiction is now wanted by Esquire, 488 
ma Madison Ave., New York. 

— At] — 

7, Binford and Morts, Portland 9, Ore., are now 
‘ publishing around 20 books a year, mostly factual 
ES material on the Pacific Northwest, in editions of 


4,000-5,000. ‘The firm reports that 95 per cent of 
its publications pay off. Royalty is 5 per cent on 
the first 1,000, 10 per cent thereafter, though well 
known authors start at 10 per cent. Reports on 
MSS. are made usually within 60 days. 
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What Editors Want 


Here’s a specialized demand if there ever was 
one. Hale Publishing Co., 831 N. Central Ave., 
Hapeville, Ga., is particularly interested in book 
manuscripts on tropical aquarium fish. A. H. Hale, 
Jr., is editor of the firm. Pisciculturists, get busy! 

Cook books, works on home decoration, and 
juveniles have been added to the expanding line 
of Consolidated Book Publishers, 153 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. 

— Ag] — 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10, no longer confines its list to non-fiction. It is 
now publishing novels and juveniles as well as 
factual books on a wide variety of subjects. 

Biographies of scientists are a specialty of Henry 

Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York 21. Mr. 
Schuman himself is editor for the firm. 

— Ae] — 

Picture books on the Pacific Northwest are a 
special interest of the Superior Publishing Com- 
pany, 2809 Third Ave., Seattle 11, Wash. Address 
Arthur O. Olson. 

— — 

The Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa., is seeking arti- 
cles on organic farming and gardening, livestock, 
and poultry. Text should be about 1,500 words 
and accompanied by photographs. 


Vend, The Magazine of Automatic Merchandis- 
ing, is interested in hearing from feature writers 
in the Southeast, Southern, and Southwestern 
states. It is interested in photographs as well as 
text in its specialized field. Address the editor, G. 
R. Schreiber, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 

— Av] — 

The Blue Guitar, 116 S. Union Ave., Los An- 
geles 26, is seeking “poetry written in the modern 
idiom, which will meet the standards of the New 
Criticism represented by Brooks, Tate, Ransom, 
etc.” Short verse with a light, sure touch is also 
used. Experimental drama and short stories under 
1,500 words are welcomed. The magazine uses a 
limited number of woodcuts, lithographs, and spot 
illustrations. 

Pay is in a liberal number of copies of the Blue 
Guitar. Editors are Bill Lovelady, Gene DeWitt, 
and Lee R. Lovelady. 

Inspirational articles are sought by Pageant, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. Query the editors in ad- 
vance. 

— Ae] — 

American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, is now buying a limited amount of fiction 
in the short-short category. Joseph C. Keeley is 
editor. 
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The new editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is Hugh Curtiss, who has been 
with the Meredith Publications for some years. J. 
E. Ratner, his predecessor, has gone into the adver- 
tising business. 


Out of the Market 


Pilgrim Press, a Boston Congregational publish- 
ing firm, is no longer in the market for freelance 
material. 

— Ae] — 

Hollow-Tree House, which used to publish juve- 

nile fiction and games, has gone out of business. 


The Wartburg Press, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 
15, Ohio, reports that it now is unable to consider 
manuscripts from freelance writers. A few years 
ago this firm published an extensive line of religi- 
ous fiction. 

— — 

The Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
drepped its Sunday edition, and with it has gone 
the Deseret News Magazine. 


South African Reading 


By B. LAwriE 


In line with its policy of obtaining all informa- 
tion possible about markets for writing, Author & 
Journalist asked Mr. Lawrie, a resident of South 
Africa and a writer and illustrator for technical 
journals, concerning opportunities in his part of 
the world. His reply follows. 

OU ask if any direct market for American and 
Canadian writers exists here. I. would say no. 
You see, the big syndicates you feature exhaustively 
in Author & Journalist market lists cover the field 
here. Articles, fiction, serials, and pictures all come 
from the States. AéJ works better than you could 
believe, for any writer submitting material to any 
of the syndicates will eventually, if accepted, be 
featured throughout the whole of southern Africa 
as far as the equator. 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
now publishes the books formerly issued under 
Gramercy and Phoenix imprints. The firm was 
formerly known as the Gramercy Publishing Com- 


pany. 


Fun and Facts, children’s magazine at Hatfield, 
Pa., suspended publication in the summer—and 
there are no immediate plans for resuming pub- 
lication. 

— Ag] — 

Hobby Digest, Box 52, Detroit, Mich., reports 

that it is overstocked for the present. 
— Ag] — 

After a long career in advancing social welfare, 

the Survey, New York, has suspended. 
— Ae] — 

The Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
‘Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C., is concerned 
solely with publishing literature for the Seve 
Day Adventist Church. Its material is written 
clusively by members of that denomination. 


We have a number of new magazines in i- 
kaans (similar to Flemish and Dutch) and stofies 
written by overseas writers (American, British, and 
Canadian) are translated from English into Afri- 
kaans. These stories come from some of the big 
syndicates. The most popular for stories seem to 
be the King Features Syndicate. 

American novels and American non-fiction ‘sell 
very well here, but the publishers handling that 
are the British associates or branches of American 
publishers in Britain. q 

Most popular magazines are Saturday Eueing 
Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman’s Home Companion, Esquire (which 
is very expensive compared with the others) Na- 
tional Geographic, Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure. 

‘The average pulp magazine does not seem t@ be 
popular or in demand. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘‘systems,”’ ““plans,’’ courses,’ etc., without success, write for 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
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my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work 
as outlined in eloping a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
discover untapped. sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important 
to you—your manuscripts will become salable. To make this training program accessible to any writer, 
| have set the price at $1.00 a copy postpaid. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, CALIFORNIA 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 

Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
ly criticism of your poems to show you why they co 
sell to PAYING markets? 

INVITE YOU to take advantage of our os 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 3 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
; THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 R 


that 


oseburg, Oregon 


POET ~ Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRiZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
\terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
Swill receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
* HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

_ KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May. 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


a year) 
_ 624 N. Vernon Ave. Dollas 11, Texas 


NOW! 
»450 different comic books on the newsstands! 
how to write comic scripts. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING $1 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Learn 


NOOHA TAGA—-3 writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San Antonio 
Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appeoring currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Fersonal ciitic.sm included. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


What if you 
haven’t time? 


By Eunice Jones STICKLAND 


O you want to write? Do ideas boil in your 
mind? Do you tell yourself, “Some day, when 
the kids are grown, I will write’? 

No, you won't, unless you start today! 

Even if you are busy from sunup to sundown 
in the wild scramble to keep a tidy home, wash, 
darn, iron, sew, cook three squares a day, keep a 
garden growing, do your share in community 
work—by starting today you can get your thoughts 
on paper and your name on the backs of checks. 

Having lived in four communities, I have 
joined as many writers’ clubs. One writers’ club 
was especially stimulating. At each meeting the 
members reported number of words written dur- 
ing the month, number of manuscripts in the 
mail, and number of sales made. Sheer pride 
made us keep trying. 

Also Author & Journalist, read from cover to 
cover each month, has been a constant source of 
imspiration. After each reading there are markets 
to try, new articles or stories to venture, some 
suggestions as to how to turn an everyday experi- 
ence into a story or an article. The article which 
was responsible for the sale of my first juvenile 
story dealt with “that opening paragraph.” 
Whether in article or story, the “hook” must be 
there, also the promise of what is to come. 

Books on writing technique have helped. The 
reading of one such book taught me to read, to 
the point of saturation, the type of story I want- 
ed to write. The advice was regarding the 1,000- 
word love story. I applied it to juveniles. It 
worked. After reading children’s stories until I 
could see life through a child’s eyes, | began to 
write and to sell stories for ages from six to 12. 

Among the pleasant by-products on this rocky 
road to writin’ are the writer friends one makes. 
It was such a friend who helped me at my weak- 
est point. My struggle in the face of a crowded 
schedule was to make myself do some writing 
every day. This friend and I made a contract. 
Each day we kept a record of our writing, and 
at the end of the week we reported by letter. 
Our aim was to be able to report something done 
about writing daily. Often it was “Read and cor- 
rected a manuscript.” Sometimes it was “Made 
an interview,” or “Secured photos for my article.” 
This simple trick helped me to turn out stories 
that had been nagging me for months. 

Juvenile stories and articles, poems, fillers, and 
feature articles for religious journals and secular 
papers make up my sales. It is a hobby which 
keeps me on tiptoe. It helps me to make friends 
in any community. It leaves me with never a 
bored moment. It translates everyday experiences 
into grist for my typewriter. 
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The Annual List 


nual list of book publishers in Author & 
Journalist. Many have sold manuscripts on 
the basis of information in the list. 

The listings are based on first-hand information 
from the editors of the publishing firms in Septem- 
ber, 1952, with changes right up to the moment of 
going to press with this issue. Subsequent changes 
will be noted from month to month in “What Edi- 
tors Want,” a regular feature of Author & Journal- 
ist. 

This year for the first time the list is classified 
for the greater convenience of writers referring to 
it. The average writer will find his probable mar- 
kets in the group headed “General Publishers.” 
These are known in the book business as “trade 
publishers.” They publish fiction and such non- 
fiction as has a popular demand. Some of them 
have also departments handling textbooks, techni- 
cal and semitechnical works, and other specialized 
books. The list is intended to include only pub- 
lishers that operate primarily on a royalty basis. 

Writers whose subject matter is highly special- 
ized may find markets in the other classifications in 
the“list. In some cases they may find it wise to 
check “General Publishers” also—particularly with 
reference to juveniles, college textbooks, and works 
on the arts. 

In the listings a numeral in parentheses—as (25) 
—indicates the approximate number of books the 
firms publishes annually. 

The book publishing picture is not radically 
changed from a year ago. Non-fiction continues a 
better bet than fiction. Unless a novel attracts the 
public fancy promptly, its sales are likely to be dis- 
appointing. Even a good-selling work of fiction 
does not usually remain popular except in a re- 
print edition. 

On the other hand, a good non-fiction book in 
an uncrowded field may have satisfactory sales over 
a long period. 

In the non-fiction field the greatest increase in 
demand is for the how-to book for adults. Some 
firms are publishing little else, while a number of 
houses with big general lists are adding how-to 
books of general interest. These works constitute 
a non-academic approach to adult education. 
Pocket-size, paperbound books retailing at 25 to 


| ‘Sto years writers have depended on the an- 


BOOK PUBLISHERS: 


35 cents have become big business. Most of these 
are fiction, but there are also non-fiction titles. 
Whichever they are, they must be sure-fire stuff in 
the judgment of the publishers, for it is not usually 
economical to print an edition of less than 200,000 
copies. Last year 231,000,000 copies of paperbound 
books were sold. This sale represented 972 titles. 

Most of the paperbound books are reprints of 
hard-cover works. The number of originals is in- 
creasing, however. A few firms will publish a title 
in both formats simultaneously. In other cases a 
hard-cover firm and a publisher of pocket-size 
books will cooperate from the start. 

Beginning writers otfen inquire how to submit 
a manuscript to a book publisher. If the work is 
non-fiction, the writer should invariably query in 
advance. The query should be accompanied by a 
general description, an outline, and the text of the 
first chapter. The writer should detail enough of 
his background to establish the fact that he knows 
his subject. i 

Some writers of fiction also follow the practice 
of querying, though it is hardly so satisfactory here 
as in non-fiction. 

In no case should an author assume that because 
an editor expresses interest in an outline he will 
buy the finished manuscript. He may or he may 
not. 

When a manuscript is to be submitted, whether 
after a query or not, it should be typed on 814x11 
paper, preferably not lighter than 20-pound. Most 
publishers prefer that the sheets be loose, not 
bound or stapled together. i 

There are two satisfactory ways to send a manu- 
script. One is by first-class mail, registered. The 
other is by prepaid express. The cost of ship- 
ping the average book manuscript will range from 
$1.25 to $2. Unlike practically every other country, 
the United States refuses to allow MSS. to go 
through the mails at less than the first-class rate. 

If you live in the city where the publisher's of- 
fices are, you may leave the MS. there and pick it 
up at a later date. Literary agents often follow this 
practice. 

For return of the manuscript if not accepted for 
publication, the writer should inclose the necessary 
postage and registration fee or else request that it 
be sent back express collect. 


I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 years. 


Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. Reading 
fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Il. 


WHY NOT SHOOT HIGH ? 
Slant for Pictures and Television! 
My professional Services gleaned from years of Hollywood 
Studio Scripting and Fiction Writing. 

Revise — Criticize & Counsel — Edit 
GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 
Many Stories Filmed. Why Not Yours? 


Jessica Fox May 
5602 Fernwood Avenue PHONE: 
Hollywood 28, Calif. HUdson 2-5448 
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WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 
32 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Begi Wel d 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 


criticism. _ Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


GENERAL PUBLISHERS 


Abelard Press, Inc., 381 Bi Ave., New 
York 17. (15) Trade 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11, — 810 
Broadway, “oo 2, Tenn. (50) Religio ethical, ch 
school books, religious education texts; history, hymnody, philos- 
ophy. Juvenile, fiction and non-fiction; leisure-time activity books 
for eee and young people. Preferred, 40,000-75,000 words. Nolan 


_Aaslobooks, 475 Sth Ave., New York 17. (20) Trade books; text- 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 


bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second sheets, 
minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, plus return 


postage. 
KAYE TYPING 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


WILDFIRE IS BETTER THAN EVER 


“Royalty Poetry Book (yearly), Dee Walker $10 prize each 

i? 8 Poetry Book prizes per issue, Free Evaluation cf 

| > Trent, per issue. Loads of fun and in- 

fompotion. ort-Shorts, Poems, Features on famous liter- 

ary people, Markets, Writers conference, Work-Shop, and 
Club News. $2 yr., 35c per copy, Bi-M. 
WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 

Jennie Heord, Asst. Edt. 


(Subscribe Now) Dallas, Texos 


Edt. 
McKinney Ave. 


14 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 10 
14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 10 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 10 
14 Eoch assignment is a complete story of your own. 190 
14 YOu are taught how to make salable what YOU have 19 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 10 
14 individual style. Limited agency service to students. 10 
THE OSBORNE SERVICES 10 
Geo. M. Osborne 


M. 10 
14 30 Chose Street Denver 14, Colorado 10 


AFRAID OF GHOSTS? 


Then you have been in contact with the wrong kind! 

I'll write that story for you! Why beat your brains 

out? Let me carry the responsibility! Send me a 

story with postage included and I'll quote you at no 

cal Fair? Okay, I'll be looking for the story, pal. 
Cc. C. WAGONER 


Tucson, Ariz. 


1616 E. 4th St. 


NEED HELP? 


CRITICISM © REWRITING © TYPING 
Information Promptly Furnished 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bokersfield, California 


A entury-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. -~ 
Novels, non- bi ks 
psychology, sociology, textbooks, journalism, history, not less than 

books for ae boys and girls; travel books; textbooks. 
Archibald G. Ogde 


Arcadia House, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. (30) — fiction. 
pan advance, plus royalties over 2500 copies. Alice 


Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (15) 
How-to-do it books, Civil woe non-fiction, fiction. Royalty or 
outright purchase. David Turner 


Arden Book Co. (See Frederick Fell, Inc.) 


Arkham House, Sauk City, Wis. (8) Fantasy fiction. 
Derleth. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington S' 
with Lit Brown). Fi 
Dudley H. Cloud. 


Austin-Phelps, Inc., 200 E. Bat St.. New York 16. Unusual 
fiction and non-fiction, not necessarily by well-known authors. 
Books must thoroughly cover their subjects. Royalties. Mrs. Ben- 
nie C. Hall, Editor. 


August 


Boston. (15) (Publishes 
ction; textbooks; juvenile. 


Ballantine Books, 404 5th Ave., New York 18. (30) Publishes 
simultaneously in hard und 
on fiction. 

n, Edi 


covers and paperbo' books. 
— editorial standards. Royalties. Stanley Rauff- 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (35) 
Textbooks on seated education, health; works on leisure sports, 
hunting, and fishing: folk dancing, games. 


& Noble, Inc., 105 5th Ave., New York 3. — Everyday 
Handbook Series, factual books for the layman. College textbooks, 
college outlines. John W. Barnes 


Bartholomew House, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Gen- 
eral publishers of non- fiction, 60,000-80,000; spectator sport books; 
self- improvement and how-to. Douglas L. Lockhart. 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. (65) Non-fiction 
only; philosophy, world affairs, liberal religious books; emphasis 
on highest scholarship. Royalties. Query. Melvin Arnold. 


The Beechhurst Press, Inc., East 36th St., New York 16. 
ae fiction and non- -fietion: practical books. Thomas 
oseloff 


Binfords and Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Ave., 
Material pertaining to Pacific Northwest. 
fiction. Peter Binford. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 736 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
(65 S$ 60,000 words up, all types. Juvenile fiction 
. 20.000 words up. Adult non-fiction—biography, 
history, and other subjects of 000 wo 
‘Textbooks for schoo's and gra w ary B 
York; juveniles. Miss Jones; textbooks, Berger: law 
books, Leland C. Morg: 


Borden Publishing Co., 
Fiction. 
cooperative basis. 
tor. 


Bouregy & Curl, Inc., 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. (20) comes) 
publishing, fiction, Westerns. Also Mys stery House: Myster 
ucy Mabry. 


Portland 9, Ore. (5) 
Little or no verse or 


3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles. (65) 
technical how-to-do it boo! no poetry. Royalty and 
Query with outline. ‘Lillian Borden mane, Edi- 


Charles T. Branford Co., a — St., 
fiction; especially arts and crafts 


Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (45) 
Literary gg textbooks for elementary and secondary schools, 
and colleg and books; Catholic religious 
books; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Wm. C. Bruce. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. J. H. Gipson. 


Coleman-Ress Co., Inc., 25 45th St.. 
Technical and reference books music; general non-fiction: 
poetry; secondary-school and college textbooks. Herbert Coleman. 


Boston 16. (5) Non- 


(25) Non-fiction; 


New York 35. (15) 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Poetry. 
Catalogue on request. 
AGNES M. REEVE, CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


Cc lidated Book Publishers, 153 N. Michigan Ave., “iy a 
Reference books, Bibles, dictionaries, atlases, cook 
decorating books, children’s books. 


Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland. (5-10) Marine 
non-fiction; technical and how-to-do books. Felix M. Cornell. 


Coward-McCann 0 Madison Ave., New York 16. (40-50) 
Novels, non-fiction, yo Cecil Goldbeck, Editor; Alice Tor- 
rey, Juvenile Editor. 


Crime 575 Madison Ave., New York 
Doubleday & Co. (48) Mystery novels, 60,000-80. . S. Taylor. 


Crowell srl 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (85) Wil- 
adult fiction and non-fic tion; Robert L. Crowell, 
ks; William "H. Mitchell, college textbooks; Elizabeth 


Thomas Y. 
liam Poole, 
f boo! 
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“Help Save America’s Cats!” 


National 
Cat Week 1952 


Sponsored ond @by 
THE AMERICAN FELINE SOCIETY, INC. 


AUTHOR VS. CAT 
By FRAN MosELEY 


, Ripe spring, when Mr. Robert Marshall, author 
of Julia Gwynn and Little Squire Jim, was 
coming to the house to talk to the novel group of 
our Greensboro Writers’ Club, I had one last mo- 
ment of panic. 

“Oh, dear, suppose he doesn’t like cats!” I said. 
“What will we do about Max?” 

Max is the cat we live with and of course I 
wasn't going to relish the prospect of shutting him 
in the attic or farming him out somewhere. 

“That's easy, Mom,” said my son. “That's the 
easiest thing in the world to handle. If Mr. Mar- 
shall doesn’t like cats, just tell him not to come.” 

Well, fortunately Mr. Marshall does like cats, 
and so we had a very wonderful atfernoon with a 
man who is an excellent and generous craftsman 
and a splendid teacher. 


Riley, juvenile fiction and non-fiction; Bryan Holme, Studio 
Books 


n art, decoration and photography, technical and popular. 


Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. (55) General fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Herbert Michelman, Millen Brand 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 35. (20-30) Gen- 
eral publishers. Richard Walsh, Jr., Editor 

Stephen Daye Press, 105 E. pai St.. New York 10. (15) Non- 
fiction, textbooks. Ruth Selden 


The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., 
fiction. Devin A. Garrity. Query. 


New York 10. (10-15) Non- 


Dial Press, Inc., 461 4th Ave., New York 16. (15) Serious novels, 
all types; non- -fiction, adult; biography, history, science, fine arts 
anthologies. No light fiction. George Joel. 

Didier Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21. (40-50) 
Novels: non-fiction; religious books; translations; novelties; juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction. 


Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. Cary St., 
Novels, non-fiction, gift books, juveniles, technical, poetry, 
torical and research. Royalties. August Dietz, Jr., Editor. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (110) Novels 
70,000 words up. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult and juveniles; 
travel, biography, nature, essays, arts and crafts. Poetry; transla- 
tions. Edward H. Dodd, Jr. 

Dorset Ho~se, Inc., 33 W. 49nd St., New York 35. (12) Non- 
fiction; textbooks; popular psychology, religious, and inspirational 
books; particularly interested in vocational, self-help, how-to-do 

Royalties; outright purchase, occasionally author's expense. 


Richmond 19, Va. (40-50) 
his- 


books 
Doub'eday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. (200-250) 
Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 


& Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th St., New York 16. 


Sloan 
(0) non-fiction. 
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Adventure! . Material? 
MEXICO 


Understand our Exotic Neighbor, 
Customs, Modes, Manner of Life 


The Millers (Mrs. Mille: former newspaper editor and 
publisher, and Mr. Miller, continental traveler) will 
venture forth, early in January, on an extended trip, 
traveling throughout Mexico; seeing and studying the 
culture, beauty, rural life, industriousness and en- 
chantment of Mexico; and will record their impres- 
sions and experiences in a series of 12 letters which 
will be mailed to you, for $3. 


Send check or money order to 
JAMES C. MILLER 


2210 HIGH ST. PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK i 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . x 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
— CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
e for Terms and FREE pomphiet 
of ile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty ; 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio i 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial fevi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editor: ex- 
with stories or books. I help writers make 
I can help YOU! FREE AND 
ON SHORT STO) jpecial courses in 
Story and Article Writing. 
books, stories and special articles. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! — 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to “write to 

sell.’’ Send today for free information. 
SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! ! have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th orhede New York 10. (125) Novels 
of permanent literary "vaiue; mystery and detective fiction. Non- 
fiction; re.igion. travel, fine ae. biography, memoirs, belles let- 
tres, history, science, psychology, psychics, child culture. Poetry 
Textbooks and technical works if of general interest, translations, 
reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy taies. 
Nicholas Wreden; Marguerite Vance, Juvenile Editor. 


Elsevier Press, Inc., 402 Lovett Bivd., Houston, Tex.; 300 P: 
Ave., New York. (10) Non-fiction, technical and scientific; oa 
ally chemistry, medicine, physics, history, philosophy, and art. 


Erie Press, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. (6) Adult and juvenile. 
Royalties; sometimes outright purchase. Peggy Lois French, Editor. 


Fa'mouth P Maine. (25) Non-fiction, 
both adult or cooperative basis. 
Leon Tebbett 


Fantasy Press, P. O. Box 159, Reading, Pa. (8) Only book-length 
science fiction. 


Fantasy Publishing Co., 8318 Ava'on St., 
and fantasy fiction. 


Los Angeles 3. Science 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. (65) 
John Farrar. 


(12-15) Science 
ages 


Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 
Novels; non-fiction; poetry; translations. 


Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
fiction; how-to; inspirational; boys’ interests (non-fiction), 
12-18. Frederick V. Fell 


The Fine Editions Press, 227 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
General publishers specializing in poetry. Gustav Davidson. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. (25) Fic- 
tion, juveniles; non-fiction, adult; reference books, biography, 
travel, sociology, popular science, business, advertising, sports, 
homemaking. 


ilfred Funk, Inc., 33 W. nt. 
-fiction. Peter Funk, Edito 


Garden City Books, a division of Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
ison Avenue, New York 22. (75) Original! publications, fiction 
reprints, juveniles. Few manuscripts purcha: 
is Mack. 


(6-7) 


New York 36. (15) General 


yson Publishing Corp., 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (10) 
Novels; textbooks; non-fiction; reprints. Sometimes outright pur- 


mberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York. (50) Novels; 
fiction; juvenile non-fiction; games and novelties; how-to 
s. E. W. McDowell. 


11 Broadway, New York 4. Non-fiction: 


e Gresham Press, 
V. Ivanovic. 


Pe Press, 100 6th Ave., New York 13. (10) How-to; books 


home; popular reference; useful information on fundamental 
ts. Sometimes outright purchase. Frederick Drimmer 


& Dun'ap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. (140) Adult 
rue fiction and non-fiction, self-help books, brief picture 
. myste and adventure stories for boys and girls, reprints 
Hagan, Juvenile Editor; Wi'liam Morris, Executive Editor 
P. Badward Ernest, Picture Book Editor. 


je Publishing Co., 831 N. Centra! Ave., Hapeville, Ga. yen 
fiction. A. H. Hale, Jr. Special interest: Book MSS. on 
tropical aquarium fish. 


reourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. (100) 
Nove's. Non-fiction; biography, history, general literature. Chi!- 
drem’s books. Textbooks, college and high school. Trade, Robert 
Gifoux; Text, James Reid; Juvenile, Margaret McSiderry. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (270) Novels. 
Nofiefiction. adult and juvenile; science, religion, travel, biography, 
history, ete. Textbooks: medical, bvsiness, industrial 
Juveniles. all ages; fairy tales. John Fischer, Edi- 

Director. Jvenile editor, Mics Ursn'a Nordstrom: bsiness, 

ay Tead: college text E. J. Tyler; religious, Eugene 
Exman; medical, Pau! B. Hoeber 


HOBBY-SNOBBY 


By Burce 


Though of strides we have made 
In profession or trade, 

We seldom are boastful or snobby, 
We brag and we thrill 

When we think we have skill 

In the thing we adopt as a hobby. 


My verses are clever, 

And quotable ever; 

They're pithy; they're timely; they're terse; 
They're excellent diction. 

(That’s my conviction, 

For my avocation is verse.) 


Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22. (20) onal, 
photograpnic, historical biography, non-fiction. 
ested in Americana 


mitage House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. (10) Non- 
tiction, paycho.ogy, psychiatry, sex and marriage, biography, how- 


Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(70) Novels, all types. General non- -fiction: biography, criticism, 
general information, how-to, self-heip, etc. Better grade myster- 
ies and Westerns. High-: schooi and co.lege textbooks; 1 
language textbooks and recor translations. Giibert Loveland, 
dept.; Alden H. Clark, coilege dept.; Wm. E. Buckley, 

lept. 


Horizon Press, 63 W. 44th St., New York 36. (10) Chiefly non- 
fiction: ‘and scientific; 
works of hum especia..y those of relerence va.ue. some liction, 
but only of high literary qua.ity. Royaities. Ben Raeburn, Editor. 


House-Warven, 5228 Hollywood Blvd., coats 27, Calif. (12) 
General publishers. Royalties. Alice We.ch, Edito: 


Is'and Press, 470 W. 24th St., New York 11. (6-8) Non-fiction; 
social science; re.igious; poetry: juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
Cooperative pub:ishing company owned its members. At least 
three members of Press must approve MSS. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2. (6) Jewish subjects. Noveis; mon-fiction, adult and 
juveniie; textbooks; volumes of short-stories, poetry, plays; trans- 
lations. Juveniies; fairy ta:es. Royalties or outrignt purchase. 
Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 


Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. (5-10) Non-fiction; 
books that appeal to a speciai market, no minimum. Prefers pre- 
Royaities; occasionally author's expense. Clar- 
ence ‘arrar 


Alf Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Novels, high qua.ity; non- -fiction, not too technical; 
Coliege social science ‘textbooks. 


Lantern Press, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. A. L. Furman. Query 


Laurel Publi: Scran 9, Pa. Trade, technical, business, 
hobby, craft, — juvenile ‘com Trade division of Internationai 
Textbook Co. 


(100) 
juveniles. 


(12) Novels, 


Lippincott Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philade!phia 5; 521 
New York 17. (150) Noveis, all types, Juveniles up to 16 
rare,y fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all 
xtbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
pg and medica! works. George Stevens; Lynn Carrick; 
Tay Hohoff; Helen Dean Fish (juveniles). 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. (85) Fiction, bio- 
graphy, history, current af.airs, travel, drama, juveni.es, law, 
home economics, social studies. Payment on royalty basis. Stan- 
ley Salmen, Editor-in-Chief. 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
fiction, no short stories; non-fiction, adult 
figs books. Query. Catalog to authors on request. 

ell. 


J. B. 
5th Ave., 


(8) Good 
and occasional juvenile; 
Arthur 


Longmans, Green & Co., Imc., 55 Sth Ave., New York 3. (100- 
200) Novels, few, carefully se‘ected. Juveniles, 8 to 18 years; his- 
torical or present-day fiction; biography, 
travel, essays, technical and reference books 
comedies, 10 to 12 characters. General MSS., 
college textbooks, R. L. Straker; juveniles, 
plays, G. M. Overacker. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., New York aes (10) 
gevaniie fiction and non-fiction. Miss Beatrice Creighto! 


The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. (500) Books in 
every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
economics, travel. scientific, religion, word problems. 
science. Verse, translations, classical collections, reprints. 
niles, all ages. J. Randall Williams; Doris S. Patee, juveniles. 


Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2. (30) 
Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; biography, travel, 
nature. Gift Books. Olga Edmond. 


The McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. (20) Fic- 
tion: non-fiction (contemporary affairs, history, biography, travel, 
practical books); juveniles. Robert M. McBride. 


Bertha Gunterman; 


, 225 Park Ave., New Yorkk 17. (30) 


David McKay Company, Inc 
reference books, foreign 


General fiction, non-fiction, ” juveniles, 
languages, religious, dictionaries. 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. (30) Novels, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction ona non-fiction; biographies. Kathryn 
G. Messner. 


. S. Mill Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave.. New York 16. > 20) Well- 
written novels, mysteries, non-fiction. John C. Wile: 


Modern Library, aes: aed Madison Ave., New York 22. 20) Re- 
print novels, non-fictio 


& Gee, Inc., 3630 Eastham Dr., Culver nde Calif. (12- 
20)" None Teton and popular technical. R. E. Rasmus. Query. 


Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. Mysteries. Lucy 
Mabry. (A division of Bouregy & Curl, Inc.) 

918 N. St. Mary's St., San Antonio 6, Tex. (30) 
History, legend, lore, with emphasis on Texas and the Southwest. 
Novels; non-fiction; textbooks; translations; juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Joe O. Naylor. 


Naylor Co., 


mas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17. (6-8) 
Religious. Elizabeth Tompkins. 
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New Directions, 333 6th Ave., New York 14. 30) Novels, non- 
oesereag textbooks, poetry. James Laughlin. No unsolicited manu- 
pts 


W. Norton & Co., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. 50) General 
non-fiction, fiction, music, politics, medicine, economics, etc. Col- 
lege textbooks. Eric Swenson. 

Oceana Publications, 43 W. 16th St., 10) Law; 
non-fiction; how-to-do; textbooks. Dr. W. R. Dit 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York 11. (285) Gen- 
eral non-fiction, religious, reference, art, Bibles, college textbooks, 
medical, juvenile, music. William . Oman. 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, wan? Alto, Calif. Non-fiction 
covering Pacific Ocean area, and t Coast, U. S. A.; college 
textbooks. S. M. Croonquist. 

C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., 
fiction. 

The Parkwood Press, x 4033, Village Sta., Los Angeles 24. 
Fiction, business, venile. 


Boston 8. Novels, non-fiction, 


“Sorry, old man, but your stuff has been slip- 
ping badly ever since you got married!”’ 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


| CASH FOR FILLERS | 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets | 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all | 
types, besides presenting instructive articles | 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- | 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. | 
A. D. FREESE & SONS | 

Box A, Upland, Ind. : 


that gives your 
T. APPEAL 


PUNCH Li 
CRISP DIALOG LIVING CHARACTERS 
The cost is $10 up to 5000 words 3 
Novels, novelettes — $2 per thousand words 
| rewrite important scenes 
and show you how to rewrite the rest % 
Extremely prompt service 

BAYARD D. YORK 

204 Raymond Rood West Hartford 7, Cons, 


TRY THE i WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
E DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 

For coaching by aan For Chicago class. For N. H. Writers’ Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: 


6—WR 4 O EARN! (New approach to writing) . 
TDEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historion) novel)..... 


For proof that I can practice what I also teach by 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who in the Midwest. 
undee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illimois 


1 E. 50th St., New York 22. (25) Fiction; 


Pellegrini & Cudahy, 4 
non-fiction; juveniles. Miss Sheila Cudahy. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11. (150-200) Re- 
ligious, ‘“nepirational, self-help, biography, history, travel, non- 


nal fiction titles, College and high school textbooks 
in fieds of liberal merce. Legal and quasi- 
legal books; loose-leaf tax legal services. Business books. 
Does not read unsolicited tiction; query on non-fiction. 


Press, 2153 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington D. C. 
ap Non-fiction and textbooks. Royalties ‘and outright Lm 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Bi 
Nove's, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, biographies, 
travel, science, Juvenile fiction 


exploration, etc. 
non-fiction. Theodore M. Purdy. 


fiction, occasio’ 


Tr 


25-50) 
non- 


Rand, McNally & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
Juvenile fiction “all ages. Textbooks. Adul 
fiction. Religious. 

Random Hou Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. (100) 
Non-fiction, fiction adult, and juvenile; plays; poetry; transla- 
tions; juvenile non-fiction. Saxe Commins. 

Heury Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago (20 
Philosophical, historical, religious, translations, sitairs, int 
erature. General non-fiction books. Henry Regnery. 


Flem‘ng H. Revell Co., 316 3rd Ave., Westwood, N. J. (25) Re- 
ligious, but & a more general nature including bio- 
Juvenile non-fiction. William R. 


some books 0! 
graphies, history, self-help. 
Barbo 


Rockport Press, 104 E. 40th St., New York 16. Fiction 
fiction. mquery. Boris Tanko, Editor and Publisher; Patricia 
Lawson, Associate Edito 


& Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (100) 
ypes. Jo 


Ri Co. 
Nove's, all types. fiction, all ihn Selby. College 
‘boo Ranald P. Hobbs. Technical —— under 


Inc.), Ranald P. 


The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. (55) History, 
po'itical science, philosophy, psychology, Oriental culture, sociology, 
education, religion, art, English modern languages, sciences, engi- 
th ti business and 
ustry. 
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textbooks. 
imprint Rinehart Books, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor editing. One carbon. 
50c per thousand words, any length 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, fil. 


SEND 25c and SEE 


Send 25c for a copy of REPORT TO WRITERS Mag- 
azine and see for yourself why so many writers praise 
this new magazine so highly. “It supplies that so 
important personal interest and encouragement every 
beginning writer needs,’’ says S.H.T. of Canada. You 
will find the ‘“’know-how’’ of successful writers and 
editors. You will be pleased with its practical fea- 
tures designed tc help you WRITE and SELL better. 
Just send 25¢ with your name and address today for 
@ single copy to REPORT TO WRITERS, Cept. Y, 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


TORRID || 
| MAGAZINE 
WAR 
4 
| 
© ~ 
|| 
| 
HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) ‘ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) . 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) : .. £50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). . .. 2.00 ; 
2.50 
i 
——— 
| 
| 
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MY DAUGHTER’S MS. 


By JuLius G. ROTHENBURG 


HAVE known too long and too often the 

feeling that accompanies a rejected manu- 
script. So when I saws my eight-year-old daughter 
sending out a story of her own to a children’s 
magazine, I tried to prepare her gently. 

“Oh, no, Daddy,” she insisted. ‘They 
print it.” 

And when she received a printed slip merely 
acknowledging receipt of the story, to her that 
was tantamount to a definite acceptance. I tried 
and tried, but she could not accept the idea that 
her story might not be published. 

Fortunately, it was published, and when my 
daughter received an advance copy, her joy knew 
no limits. What gave me mixed feelings was her 
reiterated, “My story gets printed; Daddy gets re 
jections!” 

And she even got fan mail: a letter from a 
little Canadian-French girl living in Maine! 


must 


ocken 
, Special interest in Jewish subjects. 
r. Distribution: Farrar, Straus & Young. 


ry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York 21. 
fiction; biography, especially scientific, a specialty. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 


les Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Ni is, juveniles; non-fiction, adult; serious; religious; text 
vi 


Books, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. Non- 
Nahum N. Glatzer, 


(25) Non- 
Some juve- 


(135) 
books; 


hasta Publishers, 5525 S. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37. (5) 
‘al fiction historical fiction, science-fiction, novel lengths 
Everett F. Bleiler, Executive Editor. 


imon and Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave... New York 20. (100-125) 
is, literary; exceptional stery and detective; non-fiction 
wide market possibilities; translations. J. Goodm 
iam Sloane Associates, 425 ‘ath Ave., New York 16. (35-40) 
. non-fiction. Frances Phillips, John Willey. 


ths, Inc., 1008 Electric Bidg., Fort Worth 2, Tex. General 
publishing; quality fiction of full novel length. Gordon W 


anu Steck Co., P. O.’Box 16, Austin 1, Texas. 
“Mmited juvenile fiction. R. H. Porter. Query 


The Story Press, Setauket, L. I., N. Y. (15) Books of literary 
distimction under Story Press imprint, in essveiation with A. 
- Inc., 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. Whit Burnett, Hallie Burnett, 


(15) Textbooks 


rior Anogge- vd Co., 2809 3rd Ave., Seattle 11. (5-10) Novels 
n- pe ion. Books on the Pacific Northwest, especially pic- 
= Arthur O. Olson 


Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York St., Denver 10, Colo. (10) 
literary criticism, fiction; oc- 

casiomally other non-fiction. er imprint, Sage Books, Inc., 
is subsidiary imprint of Mr. Swallow's; emphasis is upon 
regiona! material of the West.) Alan Swallow. Query 


Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 122 East 25th St.. New York 10. 
(10) How-to books, with ‘or without illustrations, and other non- 
fiction, Inquire before 
submitting manuscript. 


with details about your subject-matter, 
David A. Boehm, 


George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 120 E. 36th St., aoe York 
16. (6- tO) Non-technical books of information. Geo. . Stewart. 
Query. 

Trail’s End Publishing Co., 725 Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 10, 
sacral a Americana, non-fiction. H. E. Britzman. MSS. not 
solicit 


Tudor Publishing Co., 221 4th Ave, New York 3. (12) Non- 
fiction, reprints. 


Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
(15) Non-fiction; textbooks. 


The University Society, Inec., Professional Bldg., 75 N. 
Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. Publishers of reference books, wathiheeon, 
and popular science. 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. (20-30) —— 
non-fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, popular science 
politics. Juveniles. James Henle. 


. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 eel Ave., New York 3. 


D 
lege and high school textbooks; iness, engineering, 
technology; informational; general non-fiction. 
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105 E. 24th St., New York 10 


(50) Col- 
scientific, 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 1M. (65) Novels; 
non-fiction, adult, all types; translations; juvenile 


ives Washburn, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, af Y. (10-12) 
Novels, serious Ww works, memoirs, non-fiction; mysteries 


The Webb Publishing Co., Book 10th St., St. Paul 
2, Minn. (10) Boo! f cal farm and voca- 
tional books; — or outline 
in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C. "Hillestad 


Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7. (35) 
Novels; general _— fiction; religious books; juvenile fiction. Paul 
Hoffman, Editor of Adult Trade Books; Wm. 
Fiction Editor; Paul L. Meacham, Religious Books Edito 


Wilcox Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (20) 
Adult mene -fiction; juveniles. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Linton J. Keith; Esther K. Meeks, "Javenile Editor. 


Windsor Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (2) Non-fiction. 
N. F. Guess. 


John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia (25) 

books, religious, juvenile from eight years through early 

Elizabeth Morton, Trade Editor; Dr. Malcolm A. Mellott. Pext book 
or 


The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, and 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2. (45) Arts, crafts, popular medi- 
cine, reference, informational works, history, travel, biography, 
religion. William Tare. 


W. 47th (20) Fiction; 


Inc. 
teen-age A. 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
(Mostly pocket size) 


— Books, 22 E. 60th St.. New York 22. 
Western. 


Avon Publishing Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Science fiction shorts, mostly reprint other fiction. 


lantine Books, 404 Sth Ave., New York 18. oe _, 
Moniefly fiction, in paperbound at 35c 
covers simultaneously. Stanley Kauffmann, Editor. 


Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 35. 
Walter Pitkin, Jr. 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 
Popular reprints. 


t Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 19. How-to books o: 
wide “appeal ‘to men or women or both. Larry Fisinger, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Gold Medal Books, . 44th St., 
tion and non-fiction: publications in 
Gold Meda! Books 25c, Seal Books 35c. 

Editor- in-Chief. 


Inc., 570 Lexington Ave.,,New York 22. 
Reprin Joseph W. Ferman. Invites mystery books for sprint. 


Lion Books, Inc., 270 Park —; New York 17. Popular reprints 
and originals sold at 25c. esterns, mysteries, well-rounded 
novels. 60,000 words. Arnold mn Editor. 


570 Lexington Ave., 


A. A. Wyn, New York 36. 
non-fiction, . Wyn. 


Light fiction: 


(150) 


(110) Reprints. 


(100) 


New York 36. Popular fic- 
rbound editions: 
illiam C. Lengel, 


Mercury Inc., New York 22. 


(20) Popular reprin' 


Pocket Books, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
reprints. 


Popular Library, 1 10 E. 40th St., New “ioe 16. (89) Popular 
reprints. Considers ‘suitable unpublished MSS 


Pyramid Books. 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. Popular re- 
prints, 2 originals by previously published authors. 


THE ARTS 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 421 Hudson St., 
books 


(110) Popular 


New York 14. (10) Art 


J. J. Augystin, Inc., Locusi Valley, N. Y. Anthropology, art, 
Orientalia. Query. 

H. Bittner & Co., 67 W. 55th St., 
plied arts; music. 


Studio Publications, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (25) Fine 
arts, applied and decorati tive = architecture and industrial design. 
ation by ag Bryan Holme. 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 24 West 40th St., 
18. (5-10) Art. Arthur L. Guptill. Does not invite MSS 


The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
writers. A. S. Burack. 


New York 19. Fine and ap- 


New York 
(6) Books for 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


American Library Assoctation, 50 
20) Bibliographies, indexes, boo 
service. Does not invite general 
J ve. 


11. (10- 


“Mrs. “Pauline 


ae 5, D. C. (5-6) 
ions and non-fiction 
Barton 


Biblio Press, 1104 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Bibliographies, indexes, and other compilat 
works of interest to libraries and scholarly institutions. 
Bledsoe, Editor 

R. R. wker Co., 62 W. 45th St.. New York 36. (10) — 
trade and ieee handbooks and directories. Frederic G. Melcher 


H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave. New York 52. (15) 
Library reference books. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
! 
= 
fictio| 
Edito| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
= 


BUSINESS, LAW 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


25 years satisfactory service; 


American Law Book Co., 272 ~eepaaaamaa Ave. Extension, Brooklyn What every writer needs. 

1, N. Y. Law. Francis J. Ludes worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, —- 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, 

Law 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4. Law. grticles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. ch prop: 

a word avera inimum $6.50. 

The W. H. Anderson Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati 1. (10) Law 

IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

Co., McAllister and Sts., San Francisco 2140 

w 


Mass. (4) 


475 Main St., 42, 


Publishing Co. 
Keith F. Warren 


Bankers 
Practical books on banking. 


cag Bender & Co., 
(10) Law 


Ine., 253 Orange St., Albany 1, N. Y. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (75- abd Law. 
Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author's expense 


80 Sth Ave., New 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Co., Inc., 
York 11. (20-25) Business and financial non- fiction, textbooks, 
and technical books on investing. M. S. Forbes. 
= 268 Flatbush Ave. Extension, 


The Foundation Press, 
Brooklyn 1. Law a busin 
The Harrison Co., 93 Hunter St., 
books. 


Law 


S.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


Aoued hest 


t Bidg., R 


Lawyers- Publishing Co., 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New Yorkk 
books, on advertising, marketing, by people 


17. 

in field. 
The Smith Co., 340 E. Market St., Indianapolis 4. Law 

and gy Allen Smith. 

209 N. 3rd St., St. Louls 2, Mo. Law. 

H. D. Benedict. 


JUVENILE 
Aladdin Books (Division of American Book Co.), 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. (20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Mrs. Lillian 
J. Bragdon. 
Artists & Writers Guild, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 20. (40-50) 
Banks, Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas. (20) 
Textbooks. and juvenile non-fiction, games, 
igler 


Thomas Law Book Co., 
Publishers and importers. 


hildren’s Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 
ry Juvenile books; fiction and non-fiction. Margaret Friskey. 


460 4th Ave., New York. (16-20) Bh aa 


upples & Leon C 
nietion and non-fiction. Sometimes outright purchase 


M. A. Donohue & Co., Dearborn Chicago 5. Juvenile 
fiction and Gift Religious books. 
Does not solicit MSS. Outright purchase. Marcus A. Donohue. 


e Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
*rextbooks; juvenile fiction non-fiction. utright pur- 
chase. Does not invite submissions 

amuel Gabriel Sons & Cv., 200 5th Ave., rib York 10. (50) 
cutouts. novelties, games and kindergarten pas' times, ideas, pic- 
ture books. Outright Miss H. 


Isaacs. 
Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16. (10) 
Juvenile non-fiction. Crossword puzzles, pleture puzzles, quizzes, 
suitable for children. 


id heroine stories, true adventure tales. 


Harold Hart. Query 


Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
fiction, non-fiction. Royalties. Vernon A. Ives 


McLoughlin Bros., Inc., 322 Main St., Springfield 1, Mass. (80- 
100) Juvenile fiction, ail ages. §S jalizes in reading, toy, and 
novelty books, 1000-5000 words. Outright purchase. 

Maxton Publishers, Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Juvenile. 


Peggy Cloth Books, 109 Worth St., New York 13. Washable 
meal [= books for rian 1 to 3 years old. Outright pur- 


(8-15) Juvenile 


8 W. 13th St., New York 11. (10) Juvenile 


Scott, 3 
May Garelick. Query with outline. 


Wm. R. Inc 
fiction and non-fiction 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Nea 


50c per 1000 Words é 

Minor Corrections 

One Carbon if desired € 

MAUDE B. TABER 

&. 0. 3 Amsterdam, N. va 


YES, oa HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 


MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! & 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands” 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what they 
= want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. 


Send today for free descriptive literature.” 


Publisher's Agent 
Glendale, Calif. 


J. C. 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman’s New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 

bag long ee or professional style and plotting techniq 

Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, hous 

hol tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mq 

kets, also month of help 1500 words of fillers if y 

order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Retul 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A 


Be 
Serres 


Fern Park, Fh 


~ WRITE SONGS? 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips —- Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Tell-Well Press, 3317 Summit, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


William I. Martin, Jr. 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 21. (15) 
Juvenile. Helen Hoke Watts. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. ge Way, aie 16.. (2-4) 
Textbooks; juvenile non-fiction. Edgar E. Wheeler 

Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
fiction. ages 6 to 12; informational and fi 
purchase or royalty. Does not invite MSS. 


Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, sagt (15) 
Juvenile fiction and fon. fiction; drawings for chil ks, 
=: Payment by arrangement. Dorothy Joslyn. Lioyd E. 
mith. 
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Chicago 6. (15) Juvenile 
‘actual only. Outright 


“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Ww. 

| will practically re-write your a, short story or 
novel and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more 
promising piece of work. Besides going over your script 
word-by-word and —s you how you can strengthen 
its sales appeal, | will also discuss it constructively in 
one of my “personalized” letter ae 

What are your writing problem 
Y HUNTINGTON "MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL, AMESBURY, MASS. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
Juveniles 
| 
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Whittlesey Hovse, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36. 
fiction, non-fiction. (A department of McGraw-Hill Book 


Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Picture 


P. Edward Ernest. Editor-in-Chief of Picture Book 
partment; Doris Duenewald, Executive Editor. 


PUBLISHERS OF PLAYS 


Juvenile 
Co.) 


Baker’s Plays, 569 Boylston St., Boston 16. Plays, p'atform 
readings, material for entertainment. Special day programs for 
schoo!s. Sometimes outright purchase. Edna Cahill. 


449 Powell St.. 
on the theater and 
Advise what you 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 
California. (20) Books 
chase or royalty basis. 
Leslie H. Carter, Editor. 


T. S. Denison & Co., 321 5th Ave., S., 
= and entertainment material. 
rin, 


San Francisco 2, 
lays. Outright pur- 
ave before sending, 


Minneapo!is, Minn. (12) 
Outright purchase. L. M. 


“W's always this way when he’s writing ad- 
venture stories.” 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 
¢ ) Piays, especial.y 3-act plays oom for high school, with 
one set, anced cast or all women; act p.ays, especially 

it p.ays for young children, junior hign; patriotic 
us pays; holiday pays; general entertainment materia 
Outfight purchase or royaity. 


a Play Service, Inc., 14 E. 38th St., New York 16. (20) 


idge Publishing Co., Franklin, O. (30) Amateur entertain- 

- and 3-act plays for children or adults; operettas, plays, 
and entertainments ior schoo's, churches, and community groups; 
Games, stunts, etc. Outright purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 


wel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 35. (50) Plays 
for adway, amateurs, little theaters, etc. Royalties or outright 
Pi 


Gi Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., City 
(50) Mostly related to homemaking and 
Pl Mrs. G. N. Gillum. 


Ivam Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines, 
One~ and three-act p'ays for schools and community groups. 
Tight purchase or royalty. Ivan B. Boyd. 


77 Northwestern Press, 315 5th Ave, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
mment material; plays for high school, college, societies, 
@mateur production. Outright purchase. L. Brings. 


Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington, Boston, 
one-act plays, book 
8. Burack. 


6, Mo. 
"outright 


Iowa 
Out- 


Ma-5 (3-5) Anthologies of 
k length collections, for school age children. A. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il]. (15) One- 
and three-act plays for high schools, colleges, churches, and sum- 
mer theaters. Outright purchase or royalty. 


RELIGIOUS AND HUMANITARIAN 
The American Baptist Publication Society. (See Judson Fress.) 


rican Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York 36. (24-36) 
Religious tracts, 500-750 words. Material of an evangelical nature. 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. (25-30) Non- 
fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social problems, recreation, 
physical education, camping, group work, education, guidance, in- 
Spirational. James Rietmuider. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
right purchase. Dr. Daniel Nystrom. 


Beacon Hi!l Press, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Mo. Religious (Church of the Nazaren 


Berziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay St.. New York 8. (40) Books 
any su bject. Royalties, outright purchase, or au- 


Religious books. Out- 


Kansas City 41, 


527, 
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Bethany Press, 2700 Pine Bivd., St. 
(Disciples of Christ). 


Edvcation Press, Schaff Bidg., 1505 Race St., 
de'phia 2. Religious. Dr. Fred D. Wen 


Sane Science Publishing Society, 1 Norway St., 


Concord'a Pnblishing Hovse, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
and devotional non-fiction books; religious 
Ss 


William B. Eerdman ogre Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., 8. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. * (80) Religious works—non - 
juvenile fiction. Sometimes outright purchase. 


Friendship Press, 257 4th Ave., 


ouls 3, Mo. Religious 
Phila- 


Boston 15. 


New York 10. (10-15) World 


friendship; religious books; Juvenile fiction, — 6 to 12, non- 
fiction. Outright purchase. Does not buy unsolicited MSS. 

Gilmary ety, 30 W. 16th St., New York 11. Specialized 
publishers religious books. 


B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(12) Catholic non-fiction. 


The Jvdson Press, 1703 Chestnut St., 
gion, religious education, Baptist 
of stories. Query. Miles W. Smith. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. (15) oe 
non-fiction, textbooks, religious books. Thom 


3. (10) Re- 
tory, occasio! collestions 


John Knox Press, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. (15) Religious. 


Lotreaux Brothers, 19 W. 21st St., New York 10. Fundamental 
Protestant. 


Merit Publications, 300 4th Ave., New York 10. (2- Self-im- 
provement, inspirational, religious. R. Anthony, Edito: 


Moody Press, 820 LaSalle St., Chicago 10. 
interested in Christian fiction: 
Christian fiction and non-fiction. 
purchase. K. N. Taylor. 


Morehose-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st St.. New York 17. (20) Text- 
books and religious books. (Episcopal Church.) C. P. Morehouse. 


The in Press, Westminster, Md. (50) Catho" “4 novels, re- 
ligious ny "trans: ations, reprints. John J. McHale 


O-tlook ae 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. Religious. 


(20-30) Particularly 
juveni'e 
occasonally outrght 


Christian textbooks; 
Royalties; 


(Presbyterian). 

F. Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York 8. ved 
Roman Catholic igi books. author's 
expense. 


St. Anthony’s aon — 508 Marshall St., Paterson 3, N. J. 


(5) Retigious (O 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 838 5th Ave., New 
York 21, New York. Religious. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 16. (10) Religious. 
Zondervan Pwblishing 847 Ottawa St., 
Mich. Reli 


apids 2. (50) gious, novels, textbooks, fietion, 
juvenile fiction. T. A. Bryant. 


TECHNICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 


Academ Sictdaeen ame, 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. (35) Scien- 
tifie and 


Acorn P g Co. Centre, “9 Y. (5-10) Aptitude 
and achievement tests. J. MacElro: 


American Geographical Society, Broadway & 156th St., 
32. Geography books. Georse H. T. Kimble. 


2162 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


New York 


Aero 
Aviation books 


American Rad'o Re'ay League, West Hartford 7, Conn. Tech- 


nical. George Grammer. 
Anrand Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (2-6) Pennsylvania 
history. Sometimes outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 425 Fotrth Ave., New York 16. (15) 
Homemaking. gardening. cooking, decorating, how-to craft books, 
antiques. Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 


Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 5th Ave., New York 10. (15) 
Chemical, technical, and scientific books. 


Chronica Botanica Co., 
54, Mass. (10) Technical: 


ham 


O. Box 151, 977 Main St., 
P. 


F’ovd C'ymer, Publisher, 1268 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 6. 
(10) A y . racing, Americana. 

Cc Ni A 4 Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y 
(6-8) Torcational works on biological science; textbooks; non- 


fiction. Royalties, seldom author’s expense. 
Cooperative Leagve of the U.S.A., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4. Consumer cooperatives. 


F. Davis Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., gages =: (10) Medical 
and RB technical books. Wendell H. 


Denlinger’s, 16627 Pope Avenue, Richmond, Va. tales in 
books on dogs, cats, cage birds, and tropical fish. Milo G. - 
linger. 


Dover Publications, Inc., 1780 Broadway, 
Considers no manuscripts not specifically req 


New York 19. (20) 
juested. 
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Diesel Publications, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 
Articles on diesel Mg installations and related subjects. Out- 
right purchase. Brian P. Emerson. 

tederick J. Drake & Co., 117 Green Bay Rd., 
irae study and vocational training. S. W. Drake. 


Fairchild shoe yesconrre Inc., 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. (12) 
technical books covering textiles, fashions, home 
urnishings. 


Flemin 5 Booval Book es 728 Madison Ave., York, Pa. Books on magic. 
Walker 


The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. (15) Social science, philosophy, re- 
ligion, psychology. 


Froben Press, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
medicine and allied sciences. Elen H. Ringer. 


Willcox Co., 1321 S. Michigan Ave.. Chivago 5. (3-10) 
and I books. Floyd Mix. 


Books in 


Textboo! 
Hafner Publishing Co., A 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. (20) 
Textbooks; books; ations; reprin ints. Royalties; out- 
pense. Does not invite 


right purchase; author's ex; 
MSS. 

rman W. Henley _ Co., 254 W. 54th St., New York 
Technical books 


Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. Books on science, 
medicine, only. Mark Keller. 


Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book it. c/o ros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Medical. books, Brian M. Heald, 


Hi fts, 799 , New York 3. Hobbies, arts, craft. 


Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 45th St., New York 22. (8-12) 
pecialized publishers of non-fiction books on Pacific and Far 
Eastern affairs. Sometimes author’s payment. W. L. Holland. 


Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, Ill. Technical and educational books in agriculture, physica) 
education, special education, athletics. Russell L. Guin. 


rl W. Jones, 702 New York a Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn 
Magic and conjuring. Carl W. Jon 

J:dy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (30) 
Dog books principally. Not in market for MSS. Will Judy. 


King’s Crown Press( a division of Columbia University Press), 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. (35) Roya'ties, or cooperative basis. 
Invites submission only of educational MSS. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. St., 
cational books. John Laidla' 


Lea & Febiger, 600 S. gton Sq., Philadelphia 6. (25) 
Textbooks; medical, nursing, veterinary 
science, agriculture, general scientific books 


Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, O. 
Technical. 


Chicago 6. (30-50) Edu- 


Il. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverley Place, New York 14. 
Hobby books. 


McKnight & McKnight Co., 109-11 Market St., 
Bloomington, Ill. Technical books; textbooks. C. A. Rope! 
Charles 


Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13. Technical. 


O. Herb 


Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
tne and pamphiets on home, rural, and farm subjects. Outright 
purchase. 


Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. (10) Military 
textbooks and books. and outright purchase 


Joseph B. Sweet. 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., 
Textbooks; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, vocational, 
mercial, educational, business, photography. 


Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario ey 
How-to-do-it books, 100- 200 pages. N. F. Guess 


e Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th st., 
cational, medical textbooks; religious. 
chase; author’s expense. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13. (4-6) 
Radio and television textbooks and technica’ books; translations. 
Preferred lengths, 40,000 to 150.000 words. 10% royalties. Possib- 
ly outright purchase. M. S. Snitzer. 


New York 19. (40) 
com- 


Chicago 11. (6) 


Philadelphia 7. (3) Edu- 
Royalties; outright pur- 


Rodale Press, 6th & Minor Sts., Emmaus. ~ — helps, 
gardening, farming, horticu.tural. J. I. Rodale. Que; 

William Sa’ sg 142 7th Ave. S., New York 14. Scholarly non- 
fiction. William Salloch. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West oa a ee 10. 
Psychological tests: family, mental hygiene, life-adj stm junior 
Lfe adjustment, better living publicstions, guidance and pt 
ing materia.s. 

Sentinel Book Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York 3. (12) 
Books on arts, crafts, sports, education, entertainment, hobbies, 
games. (18,000 words up.) Royalties; outright purchase. L. Sack- 
man. 


rls 30 Church St., New York 
7. (10) Trade, technica! por on rail and marine transportation, 
carpentry, building, hobbies. James W. Zarbock. 


Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 5th Ave., New York 16. (3) 
Books for the textile trade, 30,000-60,000. 


Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
lishes only results of its own economic researc 


U. S. Naval Institute, Annapo'is, Md. Technical. Confined to 
military, naval, or maritime affairs, or matters bearing on na- 
tional defense 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave. New York 16. (30) 
Science, engineering; textbooks. 

Williams & daa Co., Mt. Roya! Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. (55- 
80) Medical. Gill. 


R a hi. 


ead York 36. Pub- 


Woman's Press, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Books on 
home-making, child guidance, woman’s interests, careers, vo’un- 
teer and professional leadership in church and community life. 


Year Book Pcblishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. (15) 
Medical. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cambridge 42, Muss. (20) College 
textbooks on a] subjects. W. H. Biaisdell. Que 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 50 Beacon Street, Boston. 


American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., wow York 3. (20) S¢hoo) 
and college textbooks. Everett T. Calvert 


237 N. Monroe St., Peoria ml. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
(15) Textbooks and reference books on industrial education, me 
economics, art, crafts, tradebyo*- for home shop, cook book, ehild 
crafts, technical. Paul Van Winkle. 


W. S. Benson & Co., Box 1077, Austin, Tex. 


Perlitz Publications, 603 — Ave., New York 20. Language text- 
books and self-teacher series 


William C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., 
from faculties of universities and colleges 


Burgess Pub'ish'ng Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. (20) 


Mimeoprint and photo offset publishers. Textbooks and technica 
books. Occasionally author's expense. Charies S. Hutchinson. 


Catholic Ed-cation Press, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. (10). 

Fo'lett Pub!'shing Co., 1257 S. 
Textbooks; e’ementary, school, 
purchase. Linton J. Kei 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office B’dg., Boston 17. (30) 
books for schoo!s and colleges. F. A. Rice, President: J. B. | 
mer, Editor. 

Glebe Book Co., Inc., 175 Sth Ave., New York 10. Re te 
for elementary, high schoo!, and college use. S. M. Po! 

Gregg Publishing D'v'sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 
49nd St., New York 36. (60) education tent 
Roya'ties, outright purchase. Roy W. Poe. 


E. M Haye and Co., Eau Claire, Wis. (60) 
field; "juvenile reprints. Does 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
only. 


Wabash Ave.. Chicago (20) 
college. Sometimes outfight 


C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. ed Text- 
books, technical works for schools, colleges. Jose Padin 


Internationa! Textbook Co., Scranton 9, Pa. (20) College and 
school textbooks in engineering, bsiness, industrial arts, fine 
arts, guidance, science, home i maith 4 

Iroquois Prb'ishing Co., Inc., Iroquois B'dg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Text books, hae teaching devices only. Royalties, outright 
purchase. John V. D. Southworth. 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 
Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. 
Former teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national 
publishing house experience will analyze mss., edit, or 
collaborate with writers in need of professional help. 
Marketing. New York contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, Illinois 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED _ 


Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories— 
some of them paying high prices. My streamlined Course of 
Instruction has helped many non-professional writers to write 
and sell this type of fiction. If you have some writing ron Rng 
I eee YOU how to do so. Write for full particulars and 
easy 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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hard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Ill. (15) 
College textbooks in economics, accounting, and books for indus- 
try. Richard D. Irwin. 


Keystone Education Press, Inc., 224 4th Ave., New York 3. Sub- 
sidiary of Oxford Book Co. Basal elementary and high school 
textbooks, Qutlines, Con- 
densed textbooks. . H. Kessel. 


Charles E. Merrill, 400 S. Front St., 
Elementary and high school textbooks. 
chase. M. Hughes Miller. 


The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3. (40) 
Medical, dental, nurses’, and college texts. 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3. 
(10-12) Basic textbooks for elementary schools. Unsolicited MSS. 
seldom accepted. J. Kendrick Noble. 


Odyssey Press, ivi Fifth minie pow York 3. (10-15) Textbooks, 
mainly college. Edgar D. Hellw 


Oxford Book Co., Inc., 222 4th Ave., 
school textbooks, visual aid condensed texts, review 
texts, work-books, educational devices. M. H. K 


Pergande Publishing Company, 3331 N. eee, Ave., 
kee 11, Wis. (2-3) Technical and non-technical textbooks 
Service preparatory material, 64 to 160 pages, staff- panne 


Reinhold es Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (25) 
Textbooks, technical works on chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
architecture, “aawtne, and art instruction. G. G. Hawley, Editor- 
in-Chief; William Atkin, Architectural Editor. 


Rinehart Books, Inc., Technical Division, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. (110) Textbooks covering television, radio, electronics, 
elegy and other technical or practical subjects. J. Richard 


educational specialties. 


Columbus 15, Ohio. (10-30) 
Royalties or outright pur- 


New York 3. (10) High 
books, outline 


Milwau- 
, Civil 


A mg H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16. (10) A. T. 
4 


Philadelph 


B. Saund Co., W. Wi Sa., 5. (50) 
ks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, dentistry, gad col- 
iT sciences, physical education. Lloyd G. Potter. Query 


mt Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. (15) H. B 
J ton. 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St.. New York 3. (10) High 
l and elementary textbooks; short stories for elementary 
ws. Earl E. Welch. 


L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y 

not invite submissions. J. M. Ritter, Editor-in-Chief. 
The University Publishing Company, 1126 Que St., Lincoln 1. 
sometimes cooperative. Mrs. Magdelene Craft 


er Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo 
A. Sharp. 


id Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y 
ks and standard tests. 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Textbooks, trans- 
lal , essays, non-fiction. Americana. Occasionally author's ex- 
pensé. Query. Freeman Champne: 


Laurel College Press, Big Laurel, Va. Non-fiction (history, 
fol . preferred); fiction; verse. Royalties or author's expense. 
James Taylor Adams. 


bridge University Press, 32 East 57th St.. 
Here tion; technical, scholarly, religious books. 


New York 22. (80) 
F. Ronald Mans- 


gie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pa. 
n-fiction. Sometimes author's payment. Stanley R. Marci: 


Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan ag NE., 
Washington 17, D. C. (10) Query. Rev. James A. Magne 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. (100) 
Non-fiction, popular science, politics, education, re- 
ligious; textbooks, translations. Royalties or author's expense. 
Charles G. Proffitt. 


Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. (25) 
Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, translations. Occasionally 
author’s expense. 


Dartmouth Publications, Baker Library, Hanover, N. H. Special- 
ized publishers of Dartmouth College authors. 


Duke University Fress, College —— Box 6697. Durham, 
N. C. (8-15) Scholarly works. A. G. Brice. Royalties or author's 
expense 


Harvard University Press, 44 Francis Ave., Combridgo 33, Mass. 
(10@) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 


Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. 
both scholarly and general interest trade books. 


Towa State Ames, Ia. (15) Non-fiction, 
reference science, ture, neering 


and Middle West. 


Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 
(15-20) Non-fiction; scientific, history, p ractical science, political 
economy, medicine, general books. Does Phot solicit MSS. 


Louisiana State ag Press, Baton Rouge 3, an 
fiction, books, M. M. Wilkerso! 


New York University erg Washington Square, New York 3. 
(4-5) Scholarly books. Jea . Barr. 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, mn J. (15) Non-fiction, 
textbocks, technical, translations. Harold N. Munger, Jr. 


Southern Methodist games Press, Dallas 5, Tex. Non-fiction. 
Query. . Allen Maxwell 


f Uni Press, Calif. (30) Texts and refer- 
ence; scholarly works, all t) types —, fiction, verse, plays. Royal- 
ties; occasionally author's expense. Donald P. Bean. 


Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syracuse 10, m. Y. 
(15) Non-fiction, sometimes au- 
thor’s expense. William A. Miller. 


of Alabama Press, Drawer 2877, (15) 
Jam Mc- 


veteri 
books of regional about 
Marshall Townsend. 


Non- 


University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. (50) Non-fiction, 
scholarly or for general audience; translations. August Fruge. 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. onl 
Non- fiction. textbooks, religious, medical. Rollin’ D. Hemens, PD 


science. Morton Grodzius, humanities and social science. Mrs. 
liza Veith, biology and medicine. 


University of Florida Press, College of Law Bidg., Gainesville, 
— (5) Non- fiction. Royalties; sometimes cooperative. Lewis P. 
nes. 


University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (10) Non-fiction, schol- 
arly works. Royalties; sometimes cooperative. Ralph H. Stephens. 


University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. (20) Scholarly non-fic- 
tion of specialized and general interest. Miodrag Muntyan. 


University of Kansas Press, Journalism Bldg., 
Non- fiction, works of scholarship. Clyde K. Hyder 


nigel of Kentucky Press, Room 72, McVey Hall, 
Ky. Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 


Lawrence, Kans. 
Lexington, 


Bidg., Ann 


y of 
Arbor, Mich. 20)" Non- 


of Press, 10 Nichol Hal 
14, (20) Non-fiction, all ty types. Margaret S. 


U Neb Press, ration Annex 1, Lincoln 
8, Nes fiction. sometimes cooperative. Emily 
Schossbe! 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. (15) Non- 
fiction, special interest in regional material. E. B. Mann 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (20) sored 
nen-fiction in all is; Western history, litera 
cism, ubjects. Bavole Lottin. 
ville. 


of P ia Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
4 “(23) Non- fiction, scholarly and general. Phelps Sou 


University of Pittsb nef Press, 3309 Cathedral of Learning, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. a ction. Royalties; sometimes cooperative. 
Mrs. Agnes L. Starr 


University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
fiction. Royalties; sometimes cooperative. Query. 

Un of h Press, Seattle 5, Wash. (10) Scholarly 
works. ~ Royalties; sometimes cooperative. W. M. Read. 

University of Wisconsin Press, ec Sta St., 
(10) eon fiction. Thompson Webb, 

Vanderbilt U 


Press. 
religious; translations. Royaities. 
invite submissions. H. C. Nixo 


Western Reserve Uni Mec Press, ao Bellflower Rd., Cleve- 
land 6. "Scholarly books. C. H. Allen, 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., 
Non-fiction, Yale Series of Younger Poets. 


ule. 


(10) Non- 


Madison 5, Wis. 


Tenn. (6) Non-fictiou; 
expense. Does not 


New_Haven 7, — (50) 
Eugene Davi 


FREE!! FREE!! My famous booklet, 
salable short-short, 
how to achieve strong plots. 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing a 
‘will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. It e: 
ideas, and punch endings required 


lains in detail 
in salable short-short stories. PERSONAL TRAINING IN 


instruction—$10. 
Stories, $2; 
P. O. Box 539 


WRITING SALABLE SHORT-SHORTS—3 months’ 
Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-Author: Writing Short-Short Story, $2.50. 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for ere short-shorts. Best placement service available for this type fiction as 
pe a oe materiel. Reading and handling fees: $2 o 1,500 words; $1 per thousand words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, 
Shorts wanted now for 1953 Pot Best Original Short-Shorts. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST. Literary Agent P. x 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency com- 
mission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remittance 
must reach us by the 28th of the month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display advertising only. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
Topeka, Kan. 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 

WRITER! Want a handy guide to correct ae. organized 

for quick reference? Send $1 for Me igh “S RHETORIC. 

Specialized Mailing Bg Div. A-3, 809 Union Bank 

Bidg., Warren, Ohio. 


“Mechan’cs of Poetry,” $2.00. Foot, line, stan- 

rhythm. Personally prepared, 
os text in 


ed societies and 
319 Marmona Dr., ‘Menlo P Park, Calif. 


VERSIFIERS: 
za formation, rhyme oa 
with examples. Us 
schools. M. Miller, 

WRITERS’ AND CONTEST COURSES bought, sold. 111 Argo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

KNOW” by Elezo Hadian, Ameri- 
nm Poet. A volume of inspirational free ; Spiritual, 
Vitel. Price eed from Vera Bishop, 6 636 Portola 
Ave., Glendale 6, Calif 


MARKETS 


GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS needed. Free details. 
Mart, LaHabra, Calif. 


Art 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Supply GLC with original articles, —— Stories, poems. 
Fillers especially needed. Get imple 25c_ silver. 

McPlastens, TKAJ-609 West First, Colif. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
s. Instructi ond rkets sent 
ive, Willmor, Minn. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


HOME FOR TEACHERS, ARTISTS, WRITERS. Low terms. Co- 
operative. Idyllic lake surroundings. Bulletin. Oak Hoven, 
Route 3, Fairmont, Minn. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, — and 
duplicating comic cartoons for 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


SIO A writing 
for Charles % 


WRITE FOR PAY Easiest Way. Write, Ralph Underhill, Beebe, 
Arkansas. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
quickly as possible? answer my ad, this meguaine, 
poge 25. "NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostw: 


—o— 
ADDRESS ENVELOPES! We Pay Cash! Outfit, 25c! Hirsch, 
Spring-Valley 2, N. Y. 
PERSONALS 
SOMEONE TO CARE. Join The Friendship gga 


Charlotte Kay, 721 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wn. 
—please. 


Write 
‘ostage 


FOR Lag an HAYFEVER, Sinus, Neuralgia use Famous Voi 
olite | nhaler, 50 cents postpaid. Standard Products, 149 


W. 75th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
SERVICES 
HANDWRITING ANALYZED by 
Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sora, Dept. 
32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00. Returnable. Zin- 
mon, 215A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


riters, save money! Use , POCKET POSTOMATIC POSTAL 
SCALES. Weigh mail and save stamps. s 
four ounces, ae reading in latest rates. ACCURA 
Inexpensive.” § 1 Twin-State Sales, Box 351, 
West 


—o— 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO Facts? 
terial on any subject. sonable Pe am 
Anne, Wert, Reseorch Specialist, 115 N. St mp 


—o— 


FINISHED drawn to your 
ailed flat heavy Bristol boord. F. Cunningham, 
feed, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
—o— 
EXPERIENCED WRITER HELPS with names, titles. Small fee. 
J. Dunlap, S. Sand., Delaware, Ohio. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS—$1.00! Printed neatly 
with name ond full address. Catalog free. Morey’s 2529- 
A Roosevelt, Redwood Calif. 


FOTOSTAMPS. STAMP-SIZE. | 100 Black/White, $1.75. Gray 
Moody, Whittier Hill, —— Mass. 


— SERVICE. Classified Mailing Lists. 
jomer Cantrell, Huddy, Ky. 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Lekewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Research. Write 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, 
Morey’s, 2529-A Roosevelt, Redwood City, Ca’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For the Writer 


you have writing friends: 
ov your Christmas gift list. What- 
present would be more appreciated than a 
subscription to Author & Journalist, the” 
quality magazine for writers? ; 

Send us your gift subscriptions with re-— 
mittance of $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
Just before Christmas your friends will re- 
ceive an attractive card announcing your” 
gift. Please let us have your order soon, for” 
Christmas is just around the corner. : 

If you are not now a subscriber. you can” 
give yourself also a Christmas gift of Author — 
& Journalist at the same economical rates.” 
The issues of 1953 will give you brilliant,” 
useful how-to articles on the pulps, tele-— 
vision, poetry, light verse, fiction, the comics, — 
fact writing, and many other fields of writ- 
ing—all by professionals with today’s 
KNOW-HOW. 


Only $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 Year 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 
This club is conducted on a high 


to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compa’ ible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 5x 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


| 
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regia SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS then 


UNDER THE DRYER, a humorous book about 
life in a beauty shop, was written by an un- 
known author, Patricia J. Riker. Because this 
was her first book, Miss Riker found it im- 
possible to get her work published—untit she 
came to Vantage Press. We issued a substantial 
first edition under our tested cooperative plan. 
Then, with publieity and advertising in news- 
papers and magazines, an autograph party, post- 
ers, window displays, bookstore contacts, and 
direct mail to beauty shops, we sold out the en- 
tire first edition! The second edition of “Under 


the Dryer” is now off press, and selling well. 
This is the kind of sales action that has made 
Vantage Press one of America’s lead:ug cooper- 
ative publishers. If you are having trouble get- 


low. It will bring you, free of 
charge, Vantage’s 24-page illus- 
trated brochure describing our 
successful program for publish- 


ting your book published, and are seeking an 
able, aggressive publisher, mail the coupon be- 


ing your book. 


ARE you LOOKING FOR 


In your search 
ora i 
by generalities about Publisher, = t be misled 
vertising and 


A PUBLISHER? 


Learn more abou 
t the 
that has worked so well so Cooperative plan 


Publicity g 
comes to selling books.” can be worthless when it Quthors. Write for o 24 
chure, To th ur_44-page illustrated 
Vantage Author in Search 
Successes a long String of sales I's free. Mail the coupon below. Publisher 
s jame, and UNDER THe Card to Barbarg Baxter, Dept BB3 a send a post- 


Inc. 
ne., 120 W. 3) St., New York 1, New York 


BOOKLET 


one of them. 
that have chalked up 
nm only few— include DADDY was 


AN UNDERTAKER 
by McDill McCown Gass- Mail Coupon for FREE 


man (10,00 copi 
A YANK ON PICCADILLY’ editions); 
ry rea 25¢ Vanta e Dept. 
120 w ress, Inc, 


pocketbook—first pring 
Printi 

THE GIRL FROM RUBY'S ‘Chee Nichols! 
If on the West Coast: 


t 
’ 
THIS IS 3 
Lywoopeuk LAND by Dean; HOL. 
CALLAGHAN 4. RAL: THE SToRY oF DAN 
Holl 
ete. y Father Francis x. Murphy, iP 
 lustrated b chure, ‘ree 
t of every type—fiction on 
Poetry that measur We 
Popularity. which [ater soared to ‘ 
| have completed Manuscript 


; | 
THE 
i 


